PEARSON'S 


7 <1 O00" hae 


7 £1.009™ OY EBKLY, 


ReqisTeREp FoR 
Transmission to Camapa. 


XMAS PRESENTS. 


ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE. 


DUNVILLE’S 


V@&R 


In Bottles f 
na: and 
ASK TO SEE 


{Price Ong Penny. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 28, 1912. 


In 3, 6, and 
12 Bottle 
Cases. 
SRANBAD CORK Snannes cone 
sales DUNVILLE & CO. Ltd., am? CAPAULE. 


Royal Irish Distilleries, 


BELFAST. 


Breakfast is made a delight with EPPS’S steaming from every cu 


On raw cold mornings 


A 9 ere ros gives you 
FAULTLESS E P P S os which makes you defy the 


cold. ‘“Epps's" is a 


FOOD ond and lnas sirenaihs 
= ening as it is delightful 


to the palate, 


GChildren Thrive on EPPs’Ss “Sp 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


The CORNER 
and BORDER 


form such an amazingly beautiful finish to this durable floor covering that no home 
is perfect without it. 
Here you have a floor matevial as richly effective as an expensive carpet square, 
yet different from oar t—it keeps good for many years, and guthers no dirt or dust. 
Think how excellent this is for the home where there are children whose health 
-must be carefully considered, and what a Loon Li-nola is to the housewife who 
wishes to study economy as well as beauty. 


No other floor covering is just the same as Li-nola—the corner and border 
which provide such a crowning touch are a patented feature. 
Let us show Li-nola to you cither by means of our Look of designs, or here if 
you will call. Neither way fiuds you importuned to bay. We wish to show Limola r. 0 iS rowne S 
to you so that you can suy and see that it stands alone among beautiful floor 
coverings. 


POST THIS AT ONCE 


To CATESBYS Ltd., 
LONDON, W. 


Please send, post free, your sree! fal 
selection of New Li-nola Designs 


. Reg?é 
Yds, TQuality Tr Quality 


Ejsorody”? 


a 3 by 34 (including 13 8 .. 1 6 3 

ciaeeiie ROEM 3 by4 border) 170... 110 0 Always ask for and see The Reliable 
ADDBESS oo. eeccccecesee cesteenee 3hby 4 ” 111 6. 115 0 you get the ORIGINAL and 

a sbys 116 0 .. 20 0 TloNLYGENUINECHiorodyne Family Medicine. 


Any other size at proportionate price. 


OATESBYS Ltd. Dent. nD, € 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


i Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


FULL WEEK’S SUPPLY OF A 
CERTAIN CURE FOR 


PILES. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN REMEDY IMMEDIATELY 
STOPS ALL PAIN AND IRRITATION. 


Readers of t's paper now have a 
special opportunity of trying the 
unique Australian Remedy for PILES 
and other rectal troubles by merely 
sending 2d. in stamps to cover cost of 

ostage and packing for the ‘‘7 Day 
ree treatment.” This offer is made 
because the proprietors have had such 


convincing evidence of its remarkable | 


curative properties in’ Australia that 
they want to give every sufferer in this 
Conntry the opportunity of obtaining 
relief from Pain and Irritation. 


use of the surgeon's knife, and the 
suffercr can try it without inconveni- 
ence or discomfort. Think of it' only 
Qd. in stamps to secure freedom froin 

in; aml directly this healing remedy 
is applied the almost intolerable itch- 
ing and irritation is subdued, and 
finally vanishes, to be succeeded by a 


“wonderful fecling of relief and comfort. 


Even if you are told mf doctors that 
an operation is your only remedy -Do 
not despair, but send novw, and try this 


| treatment, which bas cured thousands 


This Australian Remedy prevents the | of the very worst cases. 


POST THIS COUPON FOR THE “7-DAY” FREE TREATMENT. 


18 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


To L. LOMBIO Co., | 


which I enclose 2d. in stamps, merely for postage and packing. 


PQ G68 sss asisicssiace sealcansiisinn eatin aneees de diesiapaesbaninsaaan «opines seemnonnonsninnivsdenanednuny 


i Mr., Mrs., or BE Sehossyx cease resetuhaesconueet awenueramnenaeaiesceseteteasen 


FOR 30 DAYS 


FRE SEND NOW. 


Can you truly call yourself strong and vigorous, sound in wind a: 
limb? Or are you a nervous wreck, perhaps weak and ill, a thin, p:! 
anemic manor woman? If so, Eleetricity will put you right. | 
Nature’s own life-giving force. Better than Medicine, better than Dru. 
It soon makes you strong, healthy, vigorous, and capable of enjoyiny Ji. 
to the full! It makes you ten years er! It drives away !.-: 
Vitality, Varicocele, and all allied dinoedors, , Rheumatism in any fori, 
Kidney, Liver, and Stomach Troubles, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Sleep! .- 
ness, Female Complainte, &c. But it must be real Medical P 
Electricity (not Magnetism, which is worse than uaeless). 


TO PROVE THIS we anc orreninc 


1,000 5-GUINEA COURSES 
of CURATIVE MYCIENIC MEDI-CULTURE 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Readers of either sex wishing to avail themselves 
of this Free Five-Guinea Course of * Curative 
Hygienic M Iture,” and to receive au 
illustrated booklet on Curative Electricity (new 
edition), should simply cut out this adver- 
tisement and send it to us with their full 
name and address. Don't lose valuable 
time, but act at once, and get on the Royal 
Road to Health and Strength. 


TEA a LOOT Oe 


eee 


into the Hunian System has been warmly 
endorsed by the leading physicians of NINE 
London Hospitals, over fifty members of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
scores of Standard Medical Works, Physicians 
to Royalty, both in this country’and on the 
Continent of Europe, many learned Scientitic 
Societies, and also by thousands of cured 
patients. This overwhelming evidence should 
convince even the most sceptical that Health 
and Strength lies_in the Pulvermacher 
Method of Curative Electricity. 


CUT OUT AND SEND TO-DAY. 
Address: PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE Ltd.. 
40 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, €E.C. 


FITNESS 


Inmen of allages. Why not write for my free Book, 
and get fit by the standard, scientific method of curt 
NKRVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOU! 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOLELE, etc. Basy, 
safe, ample. No stomach medicines, nasnetism, o¢ 
electricity. No fatiguing physical exercises or strict 
diet rules, nochange of habits, icss of tim or occupation, 
but a; assured restoraticn for all men. see what cured 

tientssay. I.send the book and 1,000 testimonials 

ree in plain envelope for 2stamps postage. Mention 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92and 93 Great Russell Ss. 
Londou, W.C. Establisied 2% years, 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to 


the 


advertisers please mention ** P, W.°* 


Bold all the year round. 
THE NEW MEDIUM 


ZE DOLL 


ALREADY 2 |= 


STUFFED 
ALREADY 3 f= 
Ready to plaep in 


DRESSED 
your child's arms, 
our DIUM 
DOLL, is specially 
troduced to fll a 

jong-feit want. 
This magnificent 
Doll is nearly 2 ft. 
high, and will live 
in your child's meme 
ory tong after child- 

, Rood’s 


JUST 


Gre guaranteed 

Sufied wih pure 
material, 

If baby asks for 

a larger doll still, 

send for our fam- 


ALSO 


and 2 Small 
Do.!s withall 
2/6 and S/- 
orders, 

SHYNALL RAG DOLL CO. (Deptss8a) 
18 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

Orders for the Colonies 1/- extra. 


Royal Magazine 


For JANUARY 


With PHOTOGRAPHS of all 
PANTOMIME STARS 


AND MANY SEASONABLE STORIES. 


4.” 


, 4. - D. 
22 TIP-TOP STORIES 


ALL COMPLETE 
In JANUARY 


Novel Magazine 


FURNITURE POLISH 


Study the Advertisement 


and when writing to advertisers 
Please mention “P.W. 


OUT. 


350 RICH FUR 


Over 60 inches long 


THROWOVERS 


AT HALE PRICE. 
Yes! Weares 
350 of these Magni 
Rich Fur Throvi:: 

over 60 iaches lon. 
width, handson. 
cosily lined, iu BI 
White, New Gress. 
Browns, HALF Pk! 
4 Geach (post ™' 
Fur MUFFS to m.!.! 
4.6 (post 3d ) 
Jewellery, t 
Handbags, ets ‘ 
Seri Evenytul 
Cash baek if et! 
delighted. 
Big Richly bilustra! 
BARGAIN Catalocue 
ae V7) FURS, JEWELISS 
. NOVELTIFS, bo~ 
on request. 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 
(Dept. 4), & Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


BUYS 


Readers are reminded that the : 
famous Pulvermacher Method of intro- fi 
ducing a continuous current of body- ‘ 
healing and building Medical Electricity a 

z 


DOOMED 
MARRIAGE”’ 
New 
Short Serial 


STARTS 
NEXT WEEK. 


“TO 


Transmission ar 
Book Ratss. 


No. 1172. 


Meartiest Christmas Greetings to Wou All. 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 28, 1912. 


INTEREST@. 


NEARLY 


£10,000 


Now Awarded 


“MIDDLES” 


More 


Big Prizes 
on Pago 700. 


Ong Penny. 


SHOP SOILED. 

' He was a hard-working fancy dealer, and he had 
ransacked tho whole of his shop in his efforts to 
please an old lady who wantcd to purchase o 
Christmas present—“ anything really nice ’’ for her 
grand-daughter. For the fifteenth time she picked 
up and critically examined a neat little satchel. 

“ Are you quite sure that this is genuine alligator 
skin?” she inquired. 

“ Positive, madam,” quoth the dealer. 
that alligator myself.” 

** It looks rather soiled,” said the lady. 

“That, madam, is where it struck the ground 
when it fell off the tree.” 


“T shot 


Tne Amatrur (enthusiastically): “I suppose 
art fills your whole ambition?” 

The Professional (with a sigh): ‘Yes, but 
otherwise it is not so filling.” 


CLERGYMAN (lately come to parish): ‘ Your 
ncighbour Smith says my sermons are rubbish.” 
‘armer: ‘‘ Ah, ye needn't mind him, sir; he’s 
merely a mouthpiece for other folks,” 


GETTING 'EM FOR THE KERNEL. 

Some time back a certain coloncl’s gardener 
was going through the woods belonging to his 
einnvloyer, when he saw a man busy gathering nuts, 

As the coloncl had given strict orders that no 
one was to he allowed to pick the nuts that year, 
as had hitherto been the case, the gardener said 

; to the man: 

“ You'll have to clear out of this ; I've got orders 
to keep all those nuts for the colonel. He wants 
them » Christmas,” 

“It's all right,” replied the man; “ that’s what 
I'm getting ’em for.” 


Satisfied by the answer, the gardener passed on. | 


Meeting the same man a week after the occurrence 
he said: 

“ Look here ; you were not getting those nuts for 
the colonel at all.” 

“T tell you I was,” was the emphatic reply. 

“But I know better. The colonel told me 
that he gave neither you nor anybody clse any 
authority.” 

“Well, I know jolly well I was getting them for 
the ‘kernel’ ; I didn’t want the shclls.” 


BIT OF A WRECK. 

Wirtn the noiseless tread typical of the feline, 
Thomzs Cat, as dawn was breaking, crept slowly 
to the family water bucket, and there surveyed 
his miserable reficction. 

“Creat heavens!” he exclaimed. 
gone!” 

He looked again. 

* And one cye closed !”’ he gasped. 

Yet a third time he looked. 

“Thirteen gashes,” he counted, “ part of lower 
jew missing, and nothing Ieft of whiskers but 
stumps.” 

Then he sighed. 

“My word,” he murmured dreamily, “ what a 
ror of a glorious Christmas Eve I must have 
rad!” 


“One car 


“Mynt.e, can you cook ?”’ 

“No, Lionel; can you afford to keep a motor- 
car?” 

““No, dear.” 

So they did not marry, and they lived happily 
ever afterwards, 


THE PROFESSOR’S GREAT IDEA. 


Professor Thinkems: "Cook, I should like 


you to use this little inventjon of mine to 
save the labour of stirring the pudding— 


THEN THE FUN STARTED. 

Ir was not an important case, but the young 
Jawyer was anxious to shine. When at last there 
stepped into the box a diminutive, out-at-the- 
elbows youth, the pleader thought bis chance had 
come. 

“You say you are fifteen? 
occupation of any kind ? ”’ 

“No.” And the youth shook his head. 

“You just loaf about—stand at the corner of the 
street, and so on?” 

“That's about all, mister.” 

“What does your father do?” 

“ Feyther ?, Nowt much.” 

“Doesn't he do anything to help to keep the 
family 2?” 

“Sometimes. ° ’E gets an odd job now and 
again like.” : 

“Ah!” The young barrister smiled. “ As a 
matter of fact, your father is a lazy, worthless, 
good-for-nothing idler?” 

“ Ah dunno!’ drawled out the youth. ‘‘ Meybe 
’e is, mebbe ’e isn’t. Anyway, you can ask him, 
’E’s sittin’ there on the jury.” 


Haye you any 


—"You simply fix it thus to the side of the 
pan, touch a knob, and the machine docs 
the rest— 


NOTHING LEFT. 
Care and system are the half-way houses to 
happiness, and if Mrs. McQuill was anything, she 
was careful and systematic. A little while ago she 


had occasion to go out and leave the house to take | 


care of itself. But the grocer was expected, and, 


unless he was warned, he would leave his com- | 


modities on tho doorstep, and thus advertise the 
fact that the house was unprotected. Thercfore 
Mrs. McQuill wrote this note: ‘‘ All out; don’t 
leave anything,” and pinned it on the front door. 

When she returned her note was no longer on 
tlie front door, and there was a nasty, empty sort 


of sensation about the greater part of the house. | 


Everything of value had disappeared. 

She found her note on the dining-table. 
line had been added to it. 

en 


Many thanks,” it ran. 
much.” 


“We Laven’t left 


£1,000 


offered next week for 
Football Forecasts. 


But a | 


—“Great Scoti! There must be something 
wrong with one of the levers.” 


‘“Homr already, Percy, dear? Comc, give me 
kiss.” 

“Tet me see your hands first.” 

“Why, you suspicious boy ?” 

| “TT want to see whether you have a dressmaker’s 
| bill in one of them.” 


NOT A COMPLIMENT. 

“1 Know that Iam ugly and poor, and that, as 
| geucral thing, the girls do nct admire me,” said 
Gus de Smith; “but,” he added, “Miss Birdie 
| McGinis paid mea very high compliment last everii.g 
at the ball.” 

“ Tiow did she come to do that 2?” asked Penny- 
| bunker cynically. 
| 7 don’t know how it came about. She usually 
| pats me fifth or sixth on her list of dances, but last 
|nialt sho put me down for the very first dance 
of all.” 
'| ©] know she did,” replied Pennybunker. “I 
jasked her what she meant by such eccentricity, 
tand she said that she danced the first dance with 
| vou to get you off her mind, so that she covid enjoy 
| herself for the rest of the evening.” 


a 


Postal Orders, Watches, Stylo Pens, Penkivives, Sealing-wav Sets, and Blwe Bird Brooches offered in this week's fovllines. 
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Gere aT nica 

A Most Amusing Tale 

of his Welcome Home 

[| from Australia. 
By 

F. MORTON HOWARD. 

“You and your Uncle Jamcs in Australia!” said 
Mr. William Parker in tones of the dircst scorn. “ It’s 
Christmas Eve—give me a rest from ’im! Ever since 
we've been married, you've been ramming ’im down 
my throat, and now ’c's pe gain 44 stick, You brag 
about him a jolly sight too much.” 7 

“Well, he’s worth bragging about, anyway, 
retorted Mrs, Parker. “It isn’t everyone who's got a 
rich uncle in Australia, making money and quite the 
gentlemon. It's something to be proud about, and 
cugkt to be proud of yourself for being related to 

hy marriage.” 

“ That's enough,” he warned her. . 

He muttered darkly for some moments. Dimly 
his wife caught the words “ unclo”’ and ‘* Australia” 
mixed up with other less orthodox words, ; 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Parker, “ and what he'd say if he 
came home and found me married to a man who uses 
language like that, I don’t know!” 

Mr. 2arker laughed sarcastically. , 

“Como ‘ome? That's likely, isn't it? I don't 
belicve ‘'e ever will come ‘ome. And, what’s more,” he 
went on, with rising inflection, “I don’t belicve you 
’ave got an uncle in Australia, neither! It’s been 
dawning on me for tho last year or two that you've 
simply invented ‘im as- something to ‘clp you brag 
over me.” 


He rose and nodded pleasantly to the gasping Mrs. 
Parker. ; 

“* Well, so long, old gal,” he said. ‘‘ I'm just going 
out for a bit of a stroll I’ve got indigestion: your 
Uncle James is lying a bit ‘eavy on my chest. Au- 
revoyer ; mako ‘im comfortable if ’e comes back before 
I get ’ome,” he grinne. ‘J shouldn’t be af all 
surprisc:l if °c turns up to-night. Cnristmas Eve is the 
reg lar night for long lost uncles turning ue Evcry- 
body knows that. P’:’aps ’c'll turn up with a couple 
of gladstone bags full of sovereigns to-night, just to 
give you a nice little Christmas surprise.” 

Chuckling he went off, and Mrs. Parker, a prey to 
the keenest indignation, heard him whistling his way 
cheerily up the street. 

Mr. Parker, turning into his favourite house of call 
some minutes later, regaled the genial company with 
a narration of the way in which he had scored off his 
wifc in the matter of her Uncle James. 

“ But,” said Mr. Edward Long, one of his particular 
cronies, “don't you really believe she's got an uncle 
out there?” 

“* Well, I do and yet I don’t, if you sec what I mean,” 
confessed Mr. Parker, ‘‘ I daresay she ’as got an Uncle 
James ia Australia, but I certainly don't believe ’c’s 
the millionaire she makes 'im out to be. For one 
thing, I don’t want to believe it. You ought to ‘ear 
the way she brags about ‘im to me when I've done 
anything to upset 'er! According to ’er, ’e’s every- 
thing that I’m not, and I’m everything that 'e isn't, if 
you follow me. But 'e ‘asn't been home for many, 
man years.” 

“It “ud be a funny thing if ’e really did turn up to- 
night,” said Mr. Charles Preece, another crony. ‘’E’d 
make you look silly, after all you’ve said, if ’e really did 
atrive, ell rich and smart. And Christmas Evo is 
just tho time for that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Edward Long, as indication that he was engaged 
in carnest ne raised a finger to enjoin silence. 
With his other hand, he absently lifted Mr. Parker's 
glass to his lips. Ruminatively he emptied the vessel 
and then replaced it on the bar with a triumphant bang. 

“"Arry Budden, the hactor!’’ he exclaimed, in the 
voico of one who 
has discovered a 
solution to all 
difficulties. 

“What do you 
mean — ’Arry 
Buiden?” = de- 
manded Mr. 
Parker, with re- 
eentful eye on his 


& 
h ii. ex- 
plained . Long, 
old ’Arry Budden 
is just the man for 
you if only we can 
‘im. We'll 
get *im to go round 
our ’ouso to- 
night and make 
eut ‘e's ‘er Uncle 


“" Arry Budden, the hactor,” 
exclaimed Mr. Long. 


On this page is a story called *Annic’s Uncle James."’ Read it carefully. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


James come ‘ome, on Christmas aged Eve, ne ie 
ou laughed at ’er about. e ‘asn't seen ‘im, 
4 you nas, for several years, she wouldn t be able 
to recognise ‘im ; ard you'll ’ave to give im a lot of 
‘ints about the-family, so ’e can without be: 
tripped up by "er. ’ 4 be shabby and ’ard-up enoug. 
—'e always is—and when you th ‘e's stayed long 
enough, you can just get rid of 'im, without ‘er being 
any the wiser ’oo ’e really is. ‘Ow does that strike 
you for a neat little Christmas surprise ? ” , 
“Fine!” assented Mr. Parker. “ Teddy, you've 
pot &eadpiece on you. Never again will I judge a man 
y "is face. ” 


In pursuance of the policy he had sketched out, Mr. 
Zong bended a search party in quest of the talented 
Mr. Budden. Discovering him in the fourth place they 
called at, they had no i ae rsuading him, by 
dint of bribery, to undertake the réle of returned uncle 
from the Colonies. 

For some minutes Mr. Parker diligently coached 
him in details of family history, giv many 
valuable hints to support his page the part he 
was about to play. Finally, Mr. Budden having all 
his cues perfect, Mr. Parker left him and hurried home 
ao as to be pretent at the joyful reunion of uncle and 

jece. 

Ten minutes later there came a timid knock at the 


oor. 
“ Carol singers, I expect,” said Mr. Parker, repressin 
@ strong desire to laugh. ‘ Don’t answer ont they'll 
« te bo k Tepeated, and repeated yet again with 

The knock was , a again wi 
marked insistence. Mrs. Parker, with’ Use light of 
battle in her eye, went to the door to reprove the 
imaginary choristers for their impudence. 

“Annie!” pathetically quavered the voice of Mr. 
Henry Budden. 

‘Don’t you dare to * Annie’ me!” she snapped. 
“ What do you want?” 

“* Annie, don’t you knew me ?” 

“ No, I ”’ began Mrs. Parker, and then stopped 

ast, 

“I’m your Uncle James—your Uncle James from 
Australia,” an- : 
nounced Mr. Budden 
shakily. “Come 
‘ome to see you as 
a little Christmas 
surprise.” 

For a while there 
was tenso silence. 

“Uncle James!”’ 
whispered Mrs. 
Parker. 

“From Austra- ' 


lia,” added = Mr. 
Budden, 
“ Oh, on're — 


you're joking, 
you're mad!” she 


declared. ‘‘ Why, 

my uncle——. ‘ Annie, don’t you know me?” 
You're not my Quavered the voice of Mr. Budden, 
uncle.” 


“ Ah, little did I ever look to ’ear cruel words like 

sen from a niece of mine,” confessed Mr. Budden 
ly. 

‘““T—I can’t believe it: it—it don’t seem possible,” 

said Mrs. Parker helplessly. ‘‘ I'd always thought——” 

Mr. Parker strode to the door. 

“*Ullo, what’s all this about ?’’ ho said. 

“ Tt's—it’s my uncle,” whispered Mrs. Parker. 

“Well, ask ‘im in, anyway,” directed Mr. Parker. 
“ Don’t leave ‘im standing on the doorstep all this time 
Bless my ’eart, you ought to be glad enough to sce ‘im 
after all you’ve been saying about ‘im for years. 
Come on in!” , 

Ho led the way into the living-room, followed by 
Mr. Budden. Mrs. Parker, her face curiously white, 
as oy up the rear. 

“s rade my wifo’s uncle, eh 2?” said Mr. Parker, 
eyeing bim doubtfully. ‘All very well for you to 
say 80, but ’ow are we to believe you?” 

“Ask me any questions you like,” replicd Mr. 
Budden humbly. 

“* Well, then, where and when was you born?” 

“Forty-seven, Cromev Road, ’Arwich,” promptly 
answered Mr. Budden. “In the year 1865. In the 

ear 1886 I went to Australia. My name’s James 
tin,” he went on, with the confidence of one 
repeating a well-lcarnt lesson, “and I’ve got one 
brother, Henry, and two sisters, Eliza and ’Arrict. I 
went to Brisbane, and froth there——” 

“Wait a bit!” be Mr. Parker, and turned 
pelratey to his wife. “It looks as if ’e’s genuine, 

on’t it ? But I'll just ask ’im about that foot of your 
gtandfather’s. Now that’s a thing that’s known to 
only a few of us, so if ’e can answer it, that ought to 
settle any doubts as to ‘is being genuine or not.” 
He turned again to Mr. Budden, confident that that 
re abe fully i maple in his part. 

“Was there anything pecoolier about one 
father’s reg — oe 

“ Yes ; ’is left foot ’ad ’ad a toe am tated,” replied 
Mr. pune “‘ The middle toe, and wan a shaking 
accident. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dre. 28. 1919, 


“ “That’s enough,” said Mr. Parker. 
chap, right enough!” 


“You're the 


ES ooghes turned to his wif, 


“And I'm very sorry, led magnanimousi\ 
“for ever doubting that you ’ad an Uncle Tathes,"* , 
For a while silence prevailed. Mrs. Parker ¢:t 


looking at the visit: 
in crushed dismay ; 
and, indced, \)., 
Budden’s = appeir- 
ance presentcd { v 
features which w+: 
desirable inanun | 
whom one has cv :,- 
sistently lauded fox 
years. 

“By the way,” 
temarked Mr, 
Parker, with a side. 
glance at his wife, 
“tho missis ‘ay 
always been telling 
me ’ow prospcrons 
you are. If youll 
pardon me saving 
60, you don’t louk 
doubtfully. over-prospcrous at 

the present minute.” 

“I'm not,” admitted Mr. Budden. “I’m stomy 
broke. I walked — of the way!” 

“ What, from Australia ? ‘ asked Parker, in warninz 
tones. 

“I mean,” said Mr. Budden, speaking carcfu'lv, 
ae | walked every step of the way after I got off the 
boat. 


“So 


u're my wifes uncle?” 
said Mr. Pony eyeing him 


“Well, tell us what you've been doing all thie 
years,” invited Parker. 

“I'd rather not,” replied Budden, with reserve. 
‘** Fact is, to tell you the truth, there’s a lot of poy! 
would like to know exactly what I’ve been doing th. 
last few years. A suspicious lot, the police,’ jv 
remarked reflectively. ‘‘ Just because I ‘appen t» 
*ave been unfortunate enough to ‘ave been pul iv 
gaol two or three times over there——” 

‘* Gaol!’ shuddered Mrs. Parker. 

The conspirators, pleased with the effect of th: it 
dialogue on thei audience, exchanged a wink. Mr-. 
Parker caught just the tail of it, but thought that sie 
was mistaken. 

But, two minutes later, when Mr. Budden was givin: 
a vivid description of a Sydney doss-house, she agus 
intercepted a wink. For a moment she was bafl.!. 
Then, with pe rapidity she began to perform ti.-: 
mathematical feat of putting two and two togeth:. 
And after that she scarcely heard what Mr. Buddiin 
was saying, for she was busy, thinking. 

“Oh, well, you’ve ’ad a bad time!” said Mr. 
Parker to the visitor with intent to bring Mrs. Pari: 
back into the conversation ; ‘‘ but I must say yous. 
deserved it. And all this time the missis ‘as bun 
kidding me ’ow prosperous and respectable you wi: | 
Why, Hy must ’ave known the truth all the time!’ 

“Anyway,” remarked Mrs, Parker uncxpected!y, 
“ now that my poor unclo has turned up again, I kino + 
how to treat him. I’m not going to be unkind to him 
because he’s shabby and hard up. I hope I’ve gut 4 
kinder heart than that! Just take them old bo«'s 
off this minute, uncle—they’re only fit for the dust-bin. 
Here’s a pair of Parker's under the tablo:that Il i! 
you much better!” 

Under the indignant gaping face of Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Budden effected the exchange. 

“That's better!” sho said. ‘There's a suit «f 
Parker’s upstairs I'll give you to-morrow. You! 
look fine in it. I hope you're going to stop with vu: 
a long time now you are here.” 

Mr. Budden glanced from the unconscious face of M'”. 
Parker to the scarlct micn of her sire, and his little «3 «+ 
glittered knowingly. 

“Til stop with jou as long as you'll ‘ave me, © y 
dear!’ he replied. 

“That's — right, 
uncle, And now 
for supper. I'd got 
some nice bacon 
and eggs in for 
Parker’s Christmas 
breakfast, but ho'll ® 
have to go without 
now, since you’ve 
turned up. I'll fry 
them for your sup- 


“ Ere ” be- 
gan Mr. Parker. 
“Surely you don’t 


gredke boos care 
anything ?”’ queri Under the indi: t, gaping fre 
Mrs. Parker, and Mr. Parker, ES Ridden 


her husband forced effected the exchange of boots. 
himself to silence. : 

Supper cooked and served, Mr. Parke had ‘to 
content himself with dry bread and cheese while the 
scent of Mr. Budden’s bacon and eggs mocked him. 

“‘ And now,” said Mrs. Parker, at the end of the 
meal, “will you have a cigar, uncle? I’d bought it 
for a little Curmtmea surprise fos Parker, really, but 
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I'm sure you'd enjoy it more. And now I'll just run 
up and light a fire in the spare room for you.” 

Mr. Parker cleared his voice. . 

“Ere, this ’as gone far enough!” he said. “ This 
chap ain’t your Uncle James.” 

ir. Budden, quite happy in his usurped position, 
had resolved to mako the most of the opportunity. 

“Of course I’m ’er uncle!” he asserted. “ Why, 
I've ig to you Iam, ’aven't I?” 

“Of course he’s Uncle James!” acquicsced Mrs. 
Parker. “‘ Why, I should know him anywhere. 
Don't be snobbish, 
trying to disown 
him because he’s 
poor, Parker.” 

“TH tell you 
’oo'e is!” roared 
Parker. “E's a 
chap called Budden 
what I arranged 
with to come ‘cro 
to pretend to be 
your uncle!” 

He turned with 
truculent visage on 
the guest. 

* Look ‘ere, you 
clear out!” ho 

Mr, Parker turned with truculent —— yee 

visage on his gucst. enough.” 

“T won't have 
you treating my poor uncle in this way,” statcd Mrs. 
Parker angrily. “‘And I won't have himturned out!” 

“ But I tell you ’c’s a himposter! I'll prove it.” 

He dashed infuriatcly from the house. 

No sooner was he out of sight than Mrs. Parker 
extracted the whole plot from Mr. Budden. In a few 
seconds her mind was made up, and sho offered the 
actor five shillings to assist her to carry out her plan. 

Ton minutes later Mr. Parker returned, tumultuously 
bringing with him Messrs. Long and Preece. They 
discovered Mr. Budden staring thoughtfully into the 
fire, and Mrs. Parker forlornly dabbing her eycs. 

“What's ’appencd ?”’ asked Parker in constrained 
tones. 

“Uncle James—my real Uncle James—as_ been,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘I saw at once that I'd been mistaken 
about this man, and the other was really my uncle, 
so I asked him in, naturally.” 

“Quite tho toff, ’e was,” amplified Mr. Budden. 
“Gold watch-chain, fur coat, top ‘at, sovercigns 
jingling in ’is pocket and all.” 

“ And he starts saying how glad he was to sce me, 
and all the things be was going to do for me and my 
husband, and the presents ho was going to make us, 
and how well he’d donc in Australia, and then—oh, 
it was a disappointment!” she wailed. “I can’t 
bear to talk of it. You tell ‘em,’ she directed, turning 
to Budden. 

“Why, all at once the old to# seems to notice mc 
for the first time. 
‘And ’oo are you, 
my man?’ ’c asks, 
eyeing me up and 
down as if I was a 
worm. ‘Course I 
dropped tho joke at 
once, and says I was 
a pal of Parker’s. 
‘ Oh,’ he says, secm- 
ing to get angry all 
at once, ‘ that’s the 
sort of man ’o is, 
is ’e? Keeps com- 
pany~with shabby, 
drunken - looking 
loafers liko you, 
does ’c 2? Well, I'm Bessrs. Long and Precce, recol- 
glad I’ve found that —_lecting thecr share of the plot, 
out. I’ve got no tool: a hurried departure, 
use for relations like 
that,’ ’esays. And with that, ‘ec just turns round and 
marches out again!” 

Mr. Parker sat down brokenly ; Messrs. Long and 
Preece, recollecting theis share of the plot, took a 
swift departure. 

Mrs, Parker nodded satisfiedly to Mr. Budden and 
convoyed him to the front door. 

“Thank you, mum!” ho said. ‘‘ It’s been a good 
joke, and you necdn’t fear I'll ever spoil it bv giving 
the game away. So now you can talk more than ever 
about your uncle and how rich and what a fine gent 
’e is.” 

“ Just what I mean to do?” she said. 

She closed the door softly and went back to Mr. 
Parker, where he sat dazed by misfortune. 

= Fancy him turning up on Christmas Eve!” she 
began. “ And you ought to have secn what a swell 
he was! And if you'd seen the way my Uncle 
James——” . 

Mr. Parker, regardless of tho fact that it was 
Christmas Eve, found sufficient strength to link the 
names of Messrs, Budden, Long, Vreece, and Uncle 
James with a long list of unscasonable wishes. ‘hen 
he crawled miscrably to bed. 
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The Chief Event. 

A Liverroor schoolmaster is telling a rather 
funny story against himself, 

He begins the story with the significant remark 
that one Saturday he paid the last of a series of 
visits to his dentist. On the following Monday 
morning one or two of his pupils looked at him 
curiously, but of course nothing was said. Ho 
makes a point of trying to interest his pupils in the 
current affairs of the world, so when his class 
assembled he opened his newspaper and, as usual, 
asked the question : 

“ Well, children, what is the chicf event that has 
happoncd since Friday ? ” 

uick as lightning came the reply from a little 
girl in the front row: ‘‘ Please, sir you've had a 
set of false tecth !”” 

The teacher says he passcd hurriedly to other 
topics, . 


The Poor Blooming Driver ! 

Mr. Perr Ripce, the well-known humorist, 
is telling an amusing story of two American ladics 
who boarded one of the old horse-omnibuscs, and, 
having settled down on the front scat on top, 
proceeded to bombard the unfortunate driver with 
questions about the places they were passing. 

The driver reached the limit of his patienco in 
Trafalgar Square. 

“ Look here, ladies!” he exclaimed, as he started 
his horses up the hill towards Charing Cross Road, 
“that’s the moniment to Nelson on the left, St. 
Martin’s Church is ’cre on the right. Farther on 
we pass the Garrick and Wyndham’s, the back 
entrance to the Alhambra, and the ’Ippodroince ; a 
bit ‘ighcr up, if all goes well, the Palace ; further 
on, wo reach the Oxford and the ’Orse-shoe. Half- 
way up Tott’nham Court Road, if Providence is 
good to us, wo shall sce Whitcfield’s Tabernacle, 
and not much then till we get to the Cobden statue. 
ee up still the Britannia, and eventually the 
Adelaide, where we stop, and go no further. 

“And,” with a flick of his whip, “this is the 
*bus, them’s the ’orses, and I'm the poor bloomin’ 
driver, and now you know pretty nigh as much 
about it all as Ido!” 


Much Worse Losses. 

THERE was an amusing incident after the recent 
first night at the Criterion Theatre, when Mr. 
Bernard Parry’s play Where There's a Wili—— 
was very well reccived by the audience. 

After the final fall of the curtain, a group of 
people, including Sir Charles Wyndham, wero 
congratulating Mr. Parry, but the author scemed 
more concerned over the loss of his hat, which had 
disappeared during the cvening. 

“Why, man,” Sir Charles Wyndham exclaimed, 
“T’ve known young authors to have lost not only 
their hats, but their heads also over such a reception 
as the house has just given you! ”* 


No Wonder He Was Interested. 

Mr. G. J. WippicomsBr, who, in 1872, was 
appointed by Lord Hannen to be Clerk of the Rules 
ana Orders of the Probate and Divorco Division, 
has just retired. 

Onc of his stories relates to the only occasion on 
which Lord Hannen was known to have been 
hoaxed. 

Among the jury called to hear a certain case 
was a man dressed in deep mourning. Before the 
case began he rose in his place and beyged Lord 
Hannen that he might be excused from service on 
the jury as he was deeply interested in a gentleman's 
funeral and specially desired to be present. 

The judge was touched by the man’s evident 
grief. “Certainly,” he said, “ you may go!” 

After the man had left the court, Mr. Widdicombe 
whispered to his lordship: ‘Do you know who 
that man is?” 

“No,” replied the judge, a little surprised. 

“He is the undertaker!”? Mr. Widdicumbe 
explained. 


Room for Improvement. 

Mr. Seymove Hicks, who, with Miss EHaline 
Terriss, is at the London Coliseum in a sketch over 
the holiday season, has been telling this story 
of one of his early stage experiences, 

The heroine, whose acting was very, very Lad, 
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was supposed to be an invalid, and Mr. Hicks 
played the part of the doctor attending her. In 
one of the scenes another character, referring to 
the heroine, asked him, “ Doctor, is there any 


tepe t : 
'o which Mr. Hicks replicd, “She will be better 
in the spring.” 

“We ’ope to ’caven she will, guv'nor!”? came 
a dismal vuico from the gallery. 


Couldn't Be Nearer. 

Tats story was being told at one of the recent 
agricultural shows. 

A rather jolly-looking coster was wandcring 
round tho pig section. Pointing to one of the 
animals he remarked to @ farmer standing near :— 

“Nice pig that!” 

The farmer looked at him scornfully. 

“Much you know about pigs!’ he commented. 

“Gam!” retorted the costcr. ‘ Bet yer five 
bob I can guess *is weight as ncar as you can.” 

“ Done,” said the farmer promptly. 

“Well, what do you say ’e weighs ?” the costcr 
asked. 

“Twenty stone,” replicd the farmer with 
confidence. 

The coster grinned. “I say twenty stone, too, 
an’ that’s as near as you, so I win!” 


He Might Be, Though! 

Mrs. Huau Fraser, in her latest book of 
reminiscence, has many amusing stories to tell. 

One of them is about the Crown Prince of 
Germany. His Royal Highness had just taken 
into his service a new manscrvant, but the over- 
done ceremonial obsequiousness of the man soun 
began to jar on his master. The Crown Prince 
became so irritated at last that the servant received 
an intimation to the effect that the Crown Prince 
would prefer to be treated with more simplicity. 

The next day, when the Crown Prince was seated 
writing at his table, he suddenly felt himsclf tapped 
on the shoulder. Thinking it was his wife, the 
Crown Princess, he turned quickly, smiling, only 
to behold tho servant standing beside him and 
regarding him with a fricndly smile. Before tho 
astonished hcir to the Throne could find suita!.ie 
words with which to rebuke the man’s presumption, 
the latter jerked his thumb bchind him in the 
direction of the door. 

“* Pippchen has come to see you !”” he announced. 

Now, the Crown Prince was expecting his father, 
the Emperor, and as “ Piippchen”’ litcrally means 
“Little papa!” his Royal Highness nearly fainted 
with horror. 

‘“*Pippehen!’’ he gasped. Then, thinking the 
servant must have been drinking to talk of the 
Emperor in such a way, he muttered to himsclf, 
his cyes fixed in amazed inquiry on the man: “ Is 
he drunk ?” 

The servant apparently thought the whispered 
remark was a confidential request for informaticn 
as to the visitor's condition, for, after scratching his 
head in some perplexity, he whispered back softiy : 
“Drunk ? Well, no; I didn’t notice anything!" 


A Marriage of Convenience. 

AnoTuER of Mrs. Fraser's storics relates to a 
peasant at Lesjahn, the home of Mrs. Fraser's 
sister, Frau von Rabe. The man’s wife had dicd. 
She was buried with every mark of sympathy, and 
nothing was left undone to comfort the disconsolate 
widower. On the evening of the day of the funcral 
he presented himself at the house and asked to sce 
Frau von Rabe, saying that he had a favour to ask. 
Instantly he was ushered in. Frau von Rabe 
begzed him to state his wishes. Was there any thing 
she could do to lessen his aMliction ? 

“ Gracious lady, the truth is,” he began, turning 
his hat round nervously in his fingers, ‘‘I have 
come to—to ask Icave to get married again. You 
sec -——” 

“ But, good gracious!” exclaimed his mistregs, 
“OF course you may, when the time comcs!” 

“Yes, but—but I want to marry now, to-night !”* 
stammered the man. ‘It is like this——” 

“What on carth do you mean?” gasped his 
mistress. ‘ Why, vour wife was only buricd this 
morning! Surely you cannot be serious ?” 

“Indeed I am, gracious lady !”’ was the earnest 
reply. “I have spoken to the lady, and she is 
willing to marry me at once, this minute, if only 
you will give us permission. It’s like this: How 
am IJ to go to bed with my boots on ?”’—pointing 
to his tight-fitting top-boots. ‘ And I can’t pull 
them off myself, however hard I try. So, unless I 
marry, who is to pull them off for me ?”* 


—Can you imagine what Uncle James is like? I want a drawing of hinw SH 


Christmas Story. 


“ Wisn it'd snow,” said 
the small boy, turning 
from the dirty attic win- 
dow from which he had 
been wistfully gazing. 
“Then you an’ me would 
be able to get a job snow 
shiftif’.”” 

Mr. William Jonkins, seated over tho small fire with 
an empty clay pipe between his lips, turned hisclosely- 
cropped head and regarded his son suspiciously. 

“] tell yer,” ho said fiercely, ‘‘ it ain't safe for me to 
go out—leastways not further than the end of the 
strect,” he added hastily, thinking of the hospitable 
pudvlic-house at the corner. “ Blood-suckers that’s 
wot the police are, tyrahts an’ blood-suckers, an’ 4 
bloomin’ ins Christmas this looks like bein’. Half wish 
" Majesty had pressed me to stay longer, blowed if 

don’t.” 

Mr. Jenkins smiled faintly at his own wit, then 
resumed his occupation of staring gloomily at the fire. 
When the istrate had sentenced to three 
months’ hard labour for watch snatching, he had made 
a mental calculation and had rejoiced to think that. 
ho would be “ out ” for Christmas. He had arrived at 
the attic in Camden Town the poe evening after 
a stroll round London, to taste the delights of freedom, 
to find that his wife was just able to keep things going, 
and that she expected him to go out and work. 

“Wish that blanked kid would = quict,” 

he growled. ‘Better take her into the other room, 
Sparrer.” 
‘Adolphus Humphrey Jenkins, commonly known as 
“* Sparrer,” because of his somewhat marked resemb- 
lance to the commonest of birds, glared at his father 
as he walked over to the bed on which a thin, white- 
faced little girl of about four lay coughing violently. 

“ Chuck it, old ’un,” he said angrily. ‘“‘ It’s not wot 
you'd call warm in ‘ere, but if you put biby in that cold 
cupboard she’d die ef cold. You'd better not try that 
gime or muv’ver will have somethin’ to say to you 
w'cn she comes ’ome.”” 

** Well, why can’t sho cough more quict 2”. said the 
head of the house, somewhat abashed by the boy's 
manner. 

But the boy was comforting the little child, who had 
commenced to cry. ‘Don’t you take no notice -of 
‘im, biby,” he said; ‘“’e don’t understand, ’o don’t. 
Lumme, it’s Chris’mas you know, an’ thero’s that 
there Santa Claus—ycr know the old bloke with the 
white whiskers, same as we saw in Oxford Street day 
afore yesterday—’o may be comin’ round, an’——” 

“ Do yer think ’e’ll bring mo a doll, Sparrer ¢” 

The subs were chocked, there was a little colour in 
the white, sunken face, and a light in the tired, blue 
eycs. 

“’E might,” said the boy, a little hoarscly, “ you 
never know! An’ then muv’ver may ‘ave a bit of 
luck. The toffs she does the charin’ for may spring a 
bit, an’ I’m goin’ out now to seo if I can earn a bit 
carryin’ pawcels.” 

“But, Sparrer, I want a doll!” whimpered the 
little girl. 

The boy drew in his breath sharply as he tumed 
from the little bed. 

““Lumme, you shall have one,” he muttercd, and 
strode across to his father. 

“Give me a tanner,” he said. 

Mr. Jenkins stared at him in blank amazement. 

“Give you wot?” he said, scarcely able to belicve 
tho evidence of his own cars. 

“A tanner,” repeated Sparrer. ‘‘ 1 want to buy the 
kid a doll.” 

Now it happened that the one coin roposing in Mr. 
Jenkins’ pocket was a sixpence which a generous old 
lady with no lamentable lack of common eense had 
given him on hearing a story that bad been useful on 
previous occasions. Sixpence represented four drinks 
at the pub at the corner, and it was only tho possession 
of that coin that made life for Mr. William Jenkins 
worth living. 

“A doll!” he gasped. “A tanner for a doll! 
Don’t talk silly.” 

=ieree put on a cap and buttoned up his ragged 
coat. 

“I'm goin’ to get biby a doll,” he said in a low 
voice, “ an’ if she coughs just stick your fingers in your 
ears. There ain't to be no talk of puttin’ ’er in the 
other room. D’yer understand that, old ‘un, an’ 
don’t yer leave ’er until I come back or me an’ you 
will be ‘avin’ words!” 

Mr. Jenkins grinned feebly. 

“Oly terror, that’s wot you are,” he said. ‘ Ought 
to be a cop, strike me if you didn’t. But don’t you 
be long, my lad.” 

Mr. Jenkins was rather proud of his son and not a 
little afraid of his sharp tongue. Ho had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that his boy and his wife managed 
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better without him, and as he sat over the fire. afraid 
to go out and obtain the refreshment he so sorely 

led, he wondered whether on the whole it would 
not only pay him better to go back to his o 
trade of brscklaving, earn @ steady wage, and 
his proper place in the house. 

eanwhile, Sparrer was hastening towards Camden 
Town station. It was a dreary, depressing afternoon 
for Christmas Eve, a fog was creeping up, and it was 
cold—that bitter, raw, damp cold that seemed to get 
in everywhere. The boy paused for a few moments 
to watch people making their purchases at the row 
of naphtha-lightcd stalls, and his mouth watered at 
the sight of oranges, apples, and nuts. A stall laden 
with holly and evergreen particularly attracted his 
attention. 

“Wouldn't the kid like a bit of that ‘olly,” he 
murmured. “It'd make things seem a bit 
Chris’massy like.” 

A little nervously he walked up to the stall, pre- 
sided over by a buxom woman who was arguing with 
her neighbour. a 

“ Give us a bit of ‘olly, missus,” he said pleadingly, 
“just a little bit to—” 

“You be off!” snapped the woman, interrupted in 
her most telling phrase, and Sparrer, with a 
shrug of his lean shoulders, -on to the station. 
A steady stream of people ed with parcels emerged, 
but Sparrer’s repeated cry of “Carry yer pawcels!” 
were unheeded until a constable strolled up. 

“Here, you hoof it!” he said, and emphasised his 
command by giving the youthful lawbreaker a clip 
on the ear with his black woollen glove. In the ordi- 
nary way, having once attained a safe distance, Sparrer 
yous have retorted, but to-day he had not the heart 
or it. 

Then a stroke of luck befell him. As he was moving 
away from the policeman a portly old gentleman 
loaded with parcels who, a few moments before, had 
curtly refused his proffered assistance, dropped one 
of the parcels into the gutter. 

Sparrer pounced on it, wiped off the mud by the 
simple expedient of rubbing the box inst his 
ragged coat, and, touching his cap, restored it to the 
owner, . 

“Here, my boy,” said the gentleman, “ here’s 
threepence for you. No, I don’t need any further 
assistance. Run away and buy yourself an orange.” 

Sparrer, astounded at the gentleman's ignorance of 
the retail price of that luscious fruit, hurried away, 
clasping the three pennies tightly. This threepence 
had to provide tly with a doll, and if possible pur- 
chase a sprig of holly with which to decorate the bare 
attic. 

He would have liked to have gone to Oxford Street 
and bought one of those wonderful dolls that opened 
or shut their eyes according to the position in which 
they were laid, dolls with blue eyes, dimpled checks, 
and golden hair, but S r knew the limitations 
of his capital, and he made for a shabby little shop off 
the Chalk Farm Road, in the doorway of which stood 
two baskets, on one of which was ribed, ‘‘ Any 
articlo ld.,” and on the other, “ All at 2d.” 

It was in the twopenny eclection that Sparrer 
had seen a doll, a good-sized doll too, though it was 
ony. painted rag stuifed with sawdust. 

earing the shop, he dreaded that it would have 
been sold, but to his relief there it was in the basket, 
where, to his knowledge, it had been for months. 

“Could you put it in a bit of piper for me ? ” asked 
Sparrer anxiously as the young lady with vivid auburn 
hair carelessly took it from the basket. ‘* Yer see it’s 
for my little sister, an’ unwrappin’ it would give her 
a bit of a surprise like.” 

“What next will you expect for tuppence ?”’ said 
the girl; then, seeing the ra ee on the boy’s face, 
her manner changed. “All right,” she said, ‘I'll 
see what I can do.” ‘ 

_ When she returned the dirty old rag doll was packed 
in a neat box wrapped in two layers of brown paper 
and tied with fancy string. 

Sparrer poe out his thanks and departed proudly 
with the box. A second visit to the stall with the 
holly, the boy now being in possession of a penny and 
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the woman of her temper, resulted in him taking away 


a sprig of holly on which were at least six bri 
berries, and thus armed Sparrer ran home. hel 
_Mr. Jenkins was standing with his back to tho Gre 
his pipe drooping dejected from one corner cf }i5 
big mouth; a tired-looking “woman was bending 
over the bed, giving the little girlsome medicine. 

“* Wot's this ? ** demanded the head of the houx:},°: 
as the boy entered the room with flushed face \){ 
dancing eyes. 

“A doll for biby an’ a bit of ’olly,” ex)! 2} 
Sparrer. 

“My lad,” said Mr. Jenkins, “I can’t think you'\s 
pinched ’em ’cos yous mother’s been careful to ti:.: 
you up‘different, an’ quite right too. Therefore if 5.-; 
ain’t pinched ’em you’ve spent money on ’em, 11’ 
if you've spent money on ‘em,” he went on, his v.,.» 
ridog, “wot I want to know is, ow can you lvok 
your fathor an’ mother in the face knowin’ as ‘ow ev.iy 
penny is needed for coal an’ food 2?” 

Sparrer’s face fell. He saw that his mothe: »:4 
crying softly as she bent over his sister’s bed. 

“* Ain’t you ’ our usual present, muv’ver 7" he 
asked anxiously, feeling that something must be wron. . 
For two years Mrs. Jenkins had worked at a large «)', 
fashioned house in the neighbourhood of Rew: - 
Park, and it had been the custom for her to tei. 
a basket of provisions at Christmas. 

“No,” said the woman wearily, ‘“‘they’re cutti.’ 
down expenses the housekeeper told mc, but [ 
reckon it's ’cos the family have gone abroad this 
Christmas. All I’ve got is half a crown for my da, s 
work, an’-——”’ 

Her voice choked. Mr. Jenkins, very angry in:!.:.] 
now, seized the parcel from his son. 

“Leave it alone!” cried the boy. “I tell yer it’s 
for biby to undo. I bought it for biby, I—leave it 
alone I tell yer!” 

But his father’s strong hands had torn away the 
strin = paper, and out of the box ho pulled the 
rag doll. 

“You little fool!” he cricd bitterly. “ Wu-tiw’ 
money on this muck!” 

He flung tho doll with all his force at the opp i'r 
wall, Sparrer stood white as a sheet, his small tis: 
clenched. The doll struck one of the dovwr-pe-'-, 
sawdust sprang out from a cut near the neck, and i}su 
it fell to the floor. 

Sparrer picked it up, his little heart beating wil! 
his eyes brimming with tears. Then sumeto: 
fell to the bare floor with a metallic ring. 

“ & tanner!” cried Mr. William Jenkins, calvani ::! 
into life and interest. ‘‘ Strike me if this blanked «.! 
don’t scem to be a sorter money-box !” 

He wrenched it from Sparrer’s hand and tore off ' 
head. A two-shilling picce fell to the floor as he isi -. 
In a second he had an ugly knife to work, his wile as! 
son regarding him with interest now, as the litt!: pu! 
of silver grew. On closer examination there wit- 
several slits in tho outer covering which had carefu!!s 
been stitched up. Perhaps years ago—the coins wi: 
all early Victorian—some little girl with mis 
instincts had hidden the money given her in the duli. 
Perhaps the hand of death had beckoned her, and. - 
but Mr. William Jenkins was counting the money, et 
in the least caring how it came to be there. 

“ Fifteen shillin’s!’? he anncunced, and prepare! 
to put the money in his pocket. 

“ Bill,’ said his wife gently, “‘Sparrer spent hes 
coppers on that for little Ida to give “er a epi 
Christmas. Play the man, Bill. Nourishin’ | 


tous 


the doctor said. With that money we'd be able tu 
tide over Christmas fine !”” vee 
“Can't we ‘ave a ‘appy Christmas, old ‘un 


said Sparrer eagerly, his eyes gleaming. “* Otic « f the 
old sort afore you—afore you got outer work? 1: - 
a bit o’ luck over that doll, for a shillin’ you could 
buy biby a rare fine one!” eee 

Nr. William Jenkins hesitated. On his wif ~ 
return he had gone to the pub. at the corr, and on 
his way back had met a man he had once worked will. 
There was a big school job to be started after Chiistt - 
and bricklayers would be necded. If he “tur ' 
honest,” if he determined to work after Clivisies 
eH this money could go giving the kids a good !.., 

ut—— 

His glance fell on the piece of holly S arrer | 
brought in. It seeined incongruous in the bare ait: 
it reminded him of when he was a boy of Spa's | + 
age, nearly twice his size, and bronzed of check. 1 
and other villuge lads had cut holly to decorate 1! 
church. Then home to bright fires, splutte:-’ 
logs, and—— ee 

“Gawd!” he breathed. “I am a wrong un : 

And without a word he gave the handful of si: * 
to his wife. 

* s e s s s 

It was late when Mrs. Jenkins and Sparrer ¢: 
back from the shopping expedition. It was Spa'' 
who gave baby the flaxcn-haired doll. It was Spa''| 
who handed his father the plush tobacco pouch w!'" 
flowers unknown to any botanist worked thereon )» 
silk, : 
“Wot my boy give me as a Christmas presen! ™ 
said Mr. Jenkins when he started work on the b 
schools. 


—For the five best drawings I will give novel Scaling-wix Sets. Murk postcards ‘‘James.’’ (See page 698.) 
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“WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 28, 1912. 


(Boring Lay ws the one day in the year when most of 
work and go out shoot 


Ir was a cold, bright, moonshiny night, and my 
brother Silvertip and I had scraped a hule in the 
hard clay cover of the turnip bury, and wore 
nibbling away at a big juicy mangold, when old 
Buck came lopping up. 

“ That's right, youngsters,” he said, as he got his | 
sharp front teeth into another root and dragged it | 
out. ‘Make the most of your time. You won't 
get much chance of a meal to-morrow.” 

‘What are you croaking about now, Buck ?” 
asked Silvertip, who was always inclined to be 
impudent. ‘“’Pon my whiskers, you're as bad as 
any old frog.” 

Buck took no notice of the insult. Te went on 
munching away at his turnip. I was interested. 
Buck was five years old and the patriarch of our 
oly He generally knew what he was talking 
about. . 

“What about to-morrow, Buck?” I asked | 

litely. “Is it anything special? The two-Icgs | 

ave been letting us alone the last few days.” 

“T know they have,” answered Buck. “ That's 
their cunningness. They think they'll have all the | 
more of us to-morrow. Did you hear the bells 
to-day ?” | 
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| yg Bunny's Bad Boxing Day | 


BY A RABBIT. 


f the farmers and their hands put aside their 
ing rabbits.) 
“Yes, two quict days in one week. 
always like that.” 

“Two quiet days at this time of vcar means 
trouble,” said Buck, cocking one car as if he thought 
he had heard something. 


I wish it was 


in the year for us furred folk.” 
““ What's the reason of that?” I asked, but at 


that moment Buck suddenly brought down one ; 


hind leg on the ground with a smack you could hear 
all over the field. We all knew what that meant. 
A fox. Next moment we wero all off for our 
burrows as hard as we could scuttle. 

Silvertip and our two sistcrs and mysclf were all 
curled up sound asleep at the bottom of our hole 
under the big holly next morning when two thuds 
in the distance woke us with a start. 

“ Firesticks," said Silvertip, ‘Buck was right 
after all,” 

There was nothing to be donc. We sat tight. 
After a bit we heard several more bangs, and then 
a terrible trampling which shouk the whole carth, 
sending tremors down to us in our nest among the 
hollv roots. 

“Tm guing to get out on the far side while there's 


ings’ Evils 


Queer Diseases that Attack People of Blue Blood. 


“To-morrow is what ' 
the two-legs call Boxing Day, and it's the worst day | 
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time,” said Silvertip, and before I could remonstrate 
he was gone. Immediately afterwards a fircstick 
oAged, We never saw Silvertip again. 

We lay cowering. A terrible odour came to our 
quivering nostrils. It was one of those crucl 

ferrets which the two-legs keep. It was coming 
| down into our burrow. Next moment two gleamin 
| red eyes appeared around the corner, and we all 
three fled in blind panic out through the bolt hole 
on the far side. 3 

The two-legs, with their terrible cunning, had 
taken up their places on both sides of the hedge. 
Terrified as I was, I remembered some adyice old 
Buck had once given me, and, instead of taking to 
the open, I switohed back down the hedge, dodging 
through the thickest of the quickset. 

Bang! Bang! Two shots, and there was a 
horrible stinging pain in one ear, while twigs and 
leaves rained about me. Then like a flash I was 
down another burrow. 
| Every moment I expected another of the dread- 
ful red-cyed creatures to appear, and when there 
| came a sharp rustle at the mouth of the hole, I 

nearly jumpcd out of on skin with fright. 

But it was another rabbit that came flying down. 

Old Buck himself ! 

“Well, youngster!” he said, as he dropped 
| panting beside me. ‘You've saved your fur this 
| time, They won't come back to-day.” 
| He was right. We were safe, but late that night, 
; when we ventured out to feed once more, more than 
| half the population of our warren was missing. 


! 
arrival of the doctor, tho letter summoning him 
\ having been posted instcad of delivered by hand. 
| The only trace of trouble about the Kaiser, dating 
‘from birth, is a thickening of the drum of one ear, 
which gives him a certain amount of pain at times. 


Taz Royal Family of Russia have latcly returned { remember the case of the late Duke of Portland, There was great anxiety some years ago when his 


thanks for the recovery of the Tsarevitch from a 
scrious illness. There has been a deal of unnecessary 
mystery about this illness, but the fact has now 
been made public that the boy is “ ha-mophilic,” 
or, in common medical slang, a ‘ blecder.” 

So was the late Duke of Albany, of whom it was 
said that he had only two skins instead of three. 
That was all nonsense. He and other heemophilcs 
had or have just as many skins as other pcople. 
The trouble is with the blood itsclf. 

If you or I cut a finger the wound blceds for a ' 
time, then a clot is formed, and the flow stops of 
itsolf. In the casc of the young heir to the Russian | 
Throne and others afflicted with this curious com- 
plaint, the blood is of a different consistency, and 
has not that quality of clotting. Consequently, | 
even the smallest cut is dangcrous, for it may drain 
all the blood out of the body. 

There is one very strange point about this 
malady. It is handcd down in the female line, 
vet only occurs in men. ‘The sccond son of the 
King of Spain is said to be affected by it, and so 
are several other lesser Royalties. 

Blue blood has its penalties. 


Everyone will 


I've just been .M 


Madame Ella Talks About her Dangerous Pets. 


who suficred from a strange skin disease of a very 
rare nature, and who for this reason became an 
absolute recluse. Royal families intermarry so 
largely that hardly any of them are free from certain 
complaints. 

The Tsar himsclf, although his general health is 
good, used to suffer from a mild form of epileptic 
fits, and there is consumption in the family. 
was consumption that killed the Tsar's brother, 
who, during all the latter years of his lifc, lived 
in the comparatively warm climate 
Caucasus. 

The King of Spain, who was a most delicate baby, 


| grew up strong and athletic owiug to carcful physical ; 


training. But he has a troubleso:ne malady of the 


bronchial and nasal passages which forces him to | 


undergo a slight operation about once a year. 
Many pcople imagine that the Kaiser's withere] 


left hand is duc to some congenital disease, but this ; 
uc to an unfortunate | 


is not the case. It was 
accident at his birth. The result is that the arm is 
some four inchés shorter than the other. 
hand, however, is prodigiously powerful. It has 
been said that tho accident was due to the late 


PP 


uled 


(Madame Elia has been playing the part of a lion huntress in an exciting sketch called © Resteged by Lions.” 
While giving her performance at the Last Ham Palace a few nights ago one of her aninals mauled her. 


Whatever danger there may be for me in my 


It was a sweltcring hot night. My father was 


It. 


of the | 


His right , 


throat went wrong, for it was remembered that 
; both his father and his mother died of that terrible 
;discase, cancer. In the case of the Emperor 

Frederick the disease attacked the throat. 
; . There is lunacy in more than one Royal family. 
‘In 1911 Bavaria celebrated the silver Jubilce of 
,her King, Otto I. Otto ascended the throne in 
1886, and even then had been hopelcssly insane for 
fourteen years. He went off his head at the ago 
of twenty-nine. 
| His brother, Ludwig I., friend and patron of 
. Wagner, was also mad, and ended his own life by 
‘ drowning himself in the lake in front of the palace. 
The discase from which Otto suffers is technically 
, known as “‘ paransia.” 

Poor Carlotta, sister of the late King of the 
Belgians, and once Empress of Mexivo, is also hope- 
lessly insane, but in her case the madness was caused 
by the shock of her husband’s death. 

Several members of the house of Hapsburg, which 
rules Austria, are subject to fits of passion which 
are near akin to insanity. Thc unfortunate Rudolf, 
, who killed himself at Meycrling, was subject to fits 

of this kind. 


Oe oP 


| remained with us. After a few weeks I taught 
‘them to do triqks, and could soon do anything I 
‘liked with them. 

; When my father’s time in the Army expired, and 
he was about to return to Germany, the question 

. arose—What was to be done with the lions ? 

- Representations of the case were made to the 
Emperor, who gave orders that I should bring my 


sketch, “ Besieged by Lions,” there is not a particle }on duty, and everything was still. Sudderly I pets to the Court of Berlin and give an exhibition 


for the audience. The bungalow is lined with iron 
bars, and, in fact, the cage gocs all round it. The 
sketch took cightcen months to scheme and prepare. 

The late Sir Edward Moss was coming to sce a 
rehearsal of it the very day he dicd. 

My lions, Nero and Mustapha—Mustapha Lit me, 
by the way—are quite interested in their work and 
have learnt their cuc. When they hear the words: 
° i with the ladder,” they immediately stand up, 
ready to begin. 

Why did I take up lion-taming 2? Because I was 
taken into a lion’s cage when I was a baby, and | 
have been going in and out of them cver since. ! 
When I was a little girl my father gave me a lion 
cub for a pet, and I grew to loveit, as onc docs a dog. | 

My father served with the German forces in 
Ccrman South Africa, during the Mahdi’s insurrec- | 
tion, and while he was out there, stationcd in the; 
wilds, at a place abounding in man-catcrs and other 
wild animals, my mother and I joincd him. 

One day, when I was about thirlecn, my mother, | 
who was recovering from a bad attack of fever, was | 
alone with me in our bungalow. 


heard a noise at the door of our bungalow. 

I got up and opened the door when, to my amazc- 
ment, in bounded a huge lioness, followed by four 
cubs about six months old! Jnxtead of cating 
us, the lioness began to frolic with her cubs, and, 
much to our rclief, made hersclf thoroughly at home. 


I tried to think of a plan to get rid of the lions, ' 


but could not hit on anything. 

At last I remembered that in another room there 
was some cold venison from the veldt, I brought 
it out and threw it down to the lioness, who settled 
down, with her cubs, to devour it. After dinner 
they all dropped quictly off to slecp and sh 
whole night on the floor. 

At dawn they went back to the forest, but for 
some time aftcrwards they came evcry day, at tlic 
same hour during the night. 

The ofticer in command of tlie station ordered a 
squad of soldiers, with loaded muskets, to lie in 


pt the 


| wait for them, but for some mysterious reason they | 


kept away for a week. Directly the soldiers ceased 
to watch they came back again ! 
Lyentually we made a deo for them, and they 


; there. The Emperor was highly delighted and 
; presented me with a Diploma of Honour and five 
! thousand marks (£250), and wished me success. 

Since then I have performed all over the Con- 
' tinent, and before the Emperor of Austria, the late 
King of Denmark, and other royalties. 

The secrot of lion-taming is not, as some people 
imagine, the red-hot iron and the cowhide whip. I 
train gently but firmly, entirely by kindness, 

I avoid all cosmetics and perfumes, as being 
'Jik@ly to irritate the lions, and am careful that ny 

hair shall never come loose, for the same reason. 
‘When I am teaching them new tricks I watch for 
_ the first sign of temper, and then take the lion off 
‘the trick aud try another. I sometimes give them 
‘a good “hidiag” with my hand, as one would do 
! with a naughty child, and that is how I punish them, 
; My six lions are fed every morning, and consume 
| the flesh of two horses in a week. 

I love my lions and my lions love me. I can 
,read the face of a lion as one reads the face of a 
|child. They put their huge paws round my ncck 
, and lick me like dogs, 


Boxing Day sees hundreds of pantoniines start, One of the favourite is “Jack and the Beanstalk.” SF 
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GREAT FOOTBALL SKILL CONTEST. — 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEE Exnrvg 
Dec. 28. 1912, 


£97 


Tus Football Skill Compstition has heen devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Football, 
and to enable them to put their knowledge to good account. 
The prize offered is B3s0, and the task set enables com- 
petitors to display their skill in following up football, and 
also fosters their interest in the game. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. ‘ 

On the entry form opposite yon will find the names o 
the clubs taking part in matches to be played on Saturday, 


Jan 4th. . 

You ses first of all to make yourself acquainted with 
the records and capabilities of the various clubs, and 
decide in each case which club you think will win, Then 
draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the 
matches will resuléim a draw, then leave names of both 
teams in, 


; § § 8 


As a help and ide to the exercise of your 
judgment, ee fecommena “Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or t free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe foand ho pel mong information regard- 
tng teams, records of p in past seasons, end 


results of corres, [hy matches p 
last season, all ch which are of enormous Lee ia 
eace in marking your coupon. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY OF 
“PEARSON'S FOOTBALL ANNUAL.” 


r. E. T. Greenaway, 66 Washington Street, Brighton, 
writes :— 

“I have to thank you for your cheque. It is 
only through your football. annual that I have 
been successful.” 

Mr. W. A. Glanville, 39 Gifford Place, Mutley, says :— 

‘‘Tam pleased to tell you that I have ‘Pearson's 
Football Annual’ f find it helps me splendidly.” 

Mr, J. Meakin, Waingroves, Nr. Codnor, writes :-— 

“T reccived your cheque this morning. You 
will be pleased to hear that Rene found 
‘Pearson's Football Annual’ a great help.” 

Miss Ethel Rayner, 24 Roland Gardens, 8. Kensington, 
says :— 

‘Thank you for the good news that I have 


won s football prize. I have one of your annuals 
and I find it very useful.” 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

2. Each entry form must bear the usnal signature of the 
competitor in ink, Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed, 

8. Each competitor must give his or her reul address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits hie or her right to w prize. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, out it out 
and place it in an cnvelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 18” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix o penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later than first Post 
Friday, January 8rd. 

6. Only one coupon may he sent by each reader. 

6. ‘The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 


BANK GLERK WINS £100. 


Another “ Middles” First Prize Winner Tells 
His Story. 

Tue prize of £100 in “ Middles ” contest, No. 40, 
went to Mr. Bailey, of 65 High Street, Worcester, 
who—but let him tell his story in his own words, 

“I could bardly believe it was true when you 
first told me,” he said to Mr. P. Doubleyou, “ but 
I had begun to think during the last few weeks'that 
it was high time I did get a big prize for I have 
been trying for a very long time now. 

“T said * big prize’ purposely because I have won 
two smaller ones, but my eye has always been on 
the biggest of all. Competitions aro a delight to 
me, I may almost say, a hobby, aud I have spent 
many an enjoyable evening working out ‘ Middles’ 
just for the fun of the thing. 

** But I don’t send up every ‘ Middle’ I think of,” 
he continued, “ because of course, many of them 
@re poor ones. During an evening, however, I 


—Can you tell me, therefore, ‘What did the bean stalk?” Bs clever. 


“ne £25 


No Goals Required. 


tches played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be dividal. Tn the event of two or more matches not 
being played, the £250 will men be awariel. ‘ig 

7 i i correct resu 
Se ae ae 5 will be awarded to the 


no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-deliver 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 


enter on this understanding only, 3 
12. No coupon bearing an ress in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 
Closing Date, FRIDAY, JAN. 3rd. 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 18. : 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan. 4th 
Cross out which yon consider will be the losing club. For 


a draw don’t cross out either, 
Aston Villa v | payee City 
Derby County v Sun 
Liverpoo! v Bradford City 
Manchester United v West Bromwich Albion 
Middlesbrough v Sheffield Wednes 
Newoastie United v Oidham Athietic 
Sheffield United v Chelsea 
Tottenham Hotspur v Blackburn Rovers 
Bury . v 
Barnsley wv Leeds City 
Preston North End w Lincoln City 
Wolverhampton Wan. v Birmingham 
Stockport County wv Notts Forest 
Portsmouth v Crystal Palace 
Miltwall Athiotic v Reading 
West Ham United wv Watford 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


I agree to abide by the decision publish:d in 
earson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pzarson’s 
Weekly.” 


Signature veersercersescossesesscorsesscssscsssesscesepscecce cee 


oe 


AAG CSS siiisscnssessceiseeainsievscasssconvedoncveaumecdciroxe: 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST NO. 14, 


Matches played on Saturday, Dec. 7th. 
Tn this contest the prize of £25 has been divided by two 
competitors, who had each threo errors. A 
FE. R. Driver, Rondena, Barnsole Road, Gillingham. 
A. W. Tracy, 23 Idlecombe Road, Tooting, S.W. 


generally get an inspiration and turn out at least 


| one that I fancy for a prize. J always find a 


| 


dictionary ts a great help. 
“While I am talking about making ‘ Middles’ 


| I mustn’t forget to tell you that my wife helps me, 


on the principle that two heads are better than one. 
We have a common motto and that is ‘Nil 
Desperandum.’ 

“I shan’t have to go far to deposit the £100,” 
laughed Mr. Bailey. “I ama bank clerk, you see! 
Nor shall I have much trouble settling what to do 
with it. I have two little kiddies aged three and 


, Six, and when they are old.enough the money will 


| 


; Win the £100, 


come in very handy to give them a fairly good cduca- 
tion. Good-bye, and thanks!” 

A splendid SPpociantty of winning a big prize is 
offered in the “ Middles”’ Contest this week. ‘Cho 
first prize is again £100; the second prize, £60; 
the third prize, £40 ; the fourth prize, £20; and tha 
fifth prize, £10, ‘Turn to page 700 and try and 


OFFERED 
THIS WEEK 


NEXT 
WEE: 


£100 


No Entrance Fee. 


fPOTER PACTS AND FANGS, 
HOW THE PRINCIPAL CLUBS ARE 
FARING IN— 

We have almost reached the half-way house in {hi 
present season’s football career, and it is a good tin): 
to tee 8 look round and see how the clubs have fare! 
in t 

There have been some curious results recorded, 3111 
none more amazing thafi the defcat of Shefii:'| 
Wednesday by Aston Villa by ten goals, ani 1): 
trouncing of Liverpool by Sunderland by seven leat 

oals, 


One or two features stand out prominently. 11. 
first is the exalted position now held by Manche-1¢ 
City, which they have attained with practically jj. 
same team that narrowly escaped relegation at the: ! 
of last SET, bed anie is about the best in 
the League. But perhaps the most gratifying featui: 
is the wonderful success of Lincoln City. ia 

Last year Lincoln topped the Central League, a1! 
it was only at the beginning of the present seas: 
that they were readmitted into the Sccond Division, 
Mr. J. +9 Strawson has dono much for Lin :!1 
football, and he would be one of the proudest men in 
the town if the City team should succeed in gain'nz 
promotion, 

—The First Division— 

The Lancashire clubs in the First Division have 
made grand headway, and although we can onl: 
consider the figures for the first three months cf 1) 
season, yct they are most satisfactory from t.- 
Lancastrians’ point of view. Compared with tiv 
corresponding part of last season, the Lanea-hir: 
clubs are twenty-eight points better off. The Londonc: - 
onthe other hand, havc lost no fewer than twenty-tis: 

Bolton Wanderers, Oldham Athletic, and Sli-tic! | 
Wednesday have all done better than last season. ar! 
havo each gathered in six extra points. Blacihi:s 
Rovers have also gaincd five additional peinta, bis 
Notts County, Middlesbrough, and Shethehd United 
arc fast on the down-grade, and have forfeited suv enn 
points between them. 

The two most variable clubs aro undou!tedly 
Liverpool and Sunderland, and the former is not lik«'v 
to soon forget thcir last visit to Roker Park. At tic 
same time Liverpool are three points to the ym, 
while Sunderland have lost two. 

—The Second Division and— 

In the Second Division, Birmingham, Levis City. 
Wolverhampton Wanderors, and Netts Forest ia.e 
already improved their position by annexing twent: - 
three extra points. 

Burnley could do nothing right during tho first :: 
months, and surrendered seven points, but since 
they have done remarkably welt, and captured i4« 
maximum number of points in every match duis 
November, except one, which they drew. Buin’ s 
are now in top-hole form, and are challenging tic 
position of Birmingham at tho head of the table. 


—The Southern League. 

Crystal Palace, Reading, and Millwall claim no 
fewer than soventecn extra points amongst them. atl 
are the threo most improved teams in the League. 

All good sportsmen will rejoice at the advan:« :{ 
Reading. They astonished the public last season iv 
good work in the Cup competition, and now they alu 
among tho top-notchers in the League ‘Table, and Lavo 
six more points to their credit. 

The most disappointing club so far is Plymouth 
Argyle. They commenced with a flourish of trum)’ 
and nothing but premier honours would do for vic 
this season. During the first three months, bowes’. 
they have dropped five points on last year. There is 
still time to buck up, and many are of the opin! 
that the Argyle will astonish the football wo.i4 
before the scason closes. = 

Northampton is another team which has fa'n 
from its high estate. Besides losing points, wl! 
were gained last year, thoy are confronted with 
sericus financial problem, caused by the smuatine-s vf 
the gates. | 

The two elevated clubs, Portsmouth and Merth:? 
Town, have done as well as could be expected, aud the 
balance of points in each cace is on the right side. 

Exeter City aro a little bettcr off than last yen 
having four extra points to their credit, while Briste 
Rovers can claim two, as against one by Swindon. 


\| 
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WEEK ENDING 
Deo. 28, 1912, 


Porcuzga had told 
me that he would 
probally be away for 

hristmas, and as 
had gone north for the 
festive season, it was 
some few days before 
I again saw the little 
man. He entered my 
room gloomily, placed 
his hat under tho 
chair with unnecessary 
violence, and with a 
curt nod to me sat down and stared into the fire. 

~ | hope you've had a happy Christmas ? ” I said. 

“ Happy Christmas!’ murmured Pincher. ‘ Don’t 
you talk to me about Christmas. Bill Emmens an’ 
me had the sorter happy Christmas that we ain't 
likely to forget in a hurry.” 

* But you said something about going into the 
country and——” 

~ [T went, guv’nor, like a poor innocent lamb I went. 
More fool me!” 

ile began talking to himself, and it was only when 
hc had half finished a glass of whisky and was smoking 
one of the particularly fine cigars that 
had been @ present to me that he con- 
descended to explain. 

“W'en I told you I was goin’ into 
the country, guv’nor, I spoke the 
truth,” he said, “though I couldn't 
yo into details, I don’t mind tellin’ 
you things after they’ve happened, but 
[ don’t ieve in publishin’ my plans 
beforehand, so to speak. Not as how it 
would have mattered in this case,” he 
added bitterly. a 

‘*W’en I tell you it was onc of Bill 
Emmens’ ideas you'll eee that trouble 
was spelt big from the start. As you 
know, I like to take a holiday at 
Christmas time, an’ I should have had 
a nice quiet Christmas in London if Bill 
hadn’t come to my lodgin’s one evenin’ a 
tew days before Christmas Eve full of 
wot he called a great idea. 

‘“** Pincher,’ he says, ‘we're goin’ carol 
singin’.’ 

““* Singin’ !’ I says, ‘ you'll get run in 
for creatin’ a disturbance, that’s wot il 
lappen to you.’ 

‘Bill grinned sorter sheepish an’ 
explained he didn’t mean that we should 
siag in London, but in a little country 
villago ho had heard of. I asked him 
wot the villagers had done to have 
their Christmas spoilt, but Bill only 
frowned an’ went on to explain wot his 
bloomin’ idea was, 

“It seemed that his missus had had 
a friend up from a village in Berkshire, 
an’ ghe’d told ’em how every Christmas time a noble 
lord wot lived in a big house there invited aeiabe| 
wot went carol singin’ in his drive to come into the 
house an’ have cold beef an’ beer. It seemed it had 
been the custom for over two hundred years an’ was 
still kept up. 

“*Now,’ says Bill, ‘all we've got to do is to 
learn a carol—my boy Bert has writ the words 
down for me an’ taught me the tunc—go an’ visit 
his lordship, have a good feed an’ plenty of beer, 
an’ once ip the house we shan't come away empty- 
handed.’ . 

‘Well, guv’nor, I wasn’t really keen on it, but Bill 
was to the expenses, there was a free feed to be 
had, an’ if the game didn’t work we should havo to 
stay at a pub. in the village at Bill's expense, so I 
agreed to go. 

“*Then wo'd better have a go at this carol,’ says 
Bill, takin’ a dirty bit of paper from his pocket. * It’s 
a pity we ain’t got o piancr an’ someone to play it, 
because it helps yer, providin’ the player docs it 
one finger an’ goes slow. My gal’s too fond of the 
twiddley bits wot only puts you off.’ . | 

“1 will say this for Bill; he had got a voice; it! 
wasn’t a voice that could bo overlooked; anyone 
within a radius of a couple of milcs would have known 
he was in’. My landlord came up to say that if 

pal didn’t fee! better in five minutes I'd better 
take him to the hospital. 

“* We're singin’ a carol,’ says Bill, very dignified. 
‘It! shay pal here where do you think I'm goin 


? , 
lord said from wot he'd read in books 


—For the five cleverest reasons I will 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C, MALCOLM HINCKS. 
PINCHER’S HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


Nearer home he suggested Salisbury Plain or possibly 
the depths of Eppin’ Forest. 

“TI persuaded Bill to come out an’ have a drink, 
an’ said I'd ge to his place the next night an’ have a 
lesson, an’ I don’t expect the neighbours have forgiven 
me yet. Anyway, by late in the afternoon of Christ- 
mas Eve we arrived at a little village not far from 
Readin’, an’ after makin’ inquirics an’ havin’ a bit of 
grub, we set off for the house, 

“Tt was a long walk, an’ it was about seven o'clock 
when we took up ous stand outside the front door 
an’ Bill started off. 

“We didn’t have to sing for long. Bill had only 
just got into his stride, so to speak, w’cn a footman 
opened the door an’ came runnin’ out, 

“His lordship invites you to take refreshment in 
the servants’ hall,’ he says, very quick. 

“*But wo ain't done our bit vet,’ says Bill, wot 
had taken a lot of trouble to learn the words. 

“*There’s no need to go on,’ says the footman. 
‘Come with me, please.’ 

“ Bill was evidently disappointed, but there was 
no sense standin’ out in the cold an’ singin’ w’en 
there was a warm rvom an’ grub an’ beer waitin’ for 
us, so we followed the footman an’ entcred a large 


room. I suppose in the ordinary way the servants 
sat there, but now it was rigged up for the occasion. 
There wero long tabics an’ forms to sit on, an’ the 
place was done up very pretty with holly an’ mistletoe, 
though as no gals came in I couldn't sce the use of 
that, for no one would want to kiss the footman, 

“* Sit down,’ he says, an’ goin’ to a big joint on a 
side table he cut two good plates full, an’ then another 
flunkey, lookin’ terribly bored, come in with a couple 
of tankards of ale. 

““*Here’s luck, old sport!’ said Bill, genial-like, 
but the flunkey just nodded and went out ; tho other 
chap said we was very early, an’ sat down to read o 
paper. We ate very slow so as not to be turned out, 
an’ presently we hcard another party doin’ a bit of 
po They didn’t stop them so quick, but after 
a bit the carollers, four of ‘em, came in sayin’ that it 
had started to snuw, an’ they was soon followed by 
some more. Then the village band arrived, an’ in the 
confusion Bill an’ me managed to get another tankard 
of ale each, 

“* Quick,’ says Bill to me w'en the two flunkeys 
were out of the room for a moment an’ tho rest of the 
carol singers were too busy with the beer an’ beef 
to take any notice of us, ‘there's a big cupboard over 
there. I saw white nob get some plates {rom it.’ 

“The cupboard he nodded to was just by the door, 
an’ we got up just as if we was goin’ to leave; then 
keepin’ our cycs on the crowd an’ secin’ that no one 
was lookin’ at us, we slipped into wot was a sorter 
pantry an’ shut the door very gentle. . 

“Bill struck a match. It was a fair-sized place with 
a tiled floor an’ a lot of crockery on the shelves. 

“ «Tf anyone comes,’ I whispered, ‘ we must ‘ager 
to bo boozed’; au ‘then we laid down on the cold 


give Half-crown Postal Orders. 


| Phe door was unlocked an’ three hefty- 
| lookin’ footinen was waitin’ for us.’ 
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floor waitin’ for the carol singers to Icave an’ the 
others to go to bed. We'd learned from the footman 


that his lordship was givin’ a big party, so we'd. 


reckoned on a pretty long wait. 

“Well, guv nor, a tiled floor on a cold night ain’t 
wot you might call the most comfortable of beds, 
but whether it was the hum of conversation, or the 
extra tankard of alc, or the idca of havin’ to wait so 
long before gettin’ to work, I don't know. All I 
know is that I fcll asleep an’ woke up feclin’ awful 
cramped an’ with a terrible headache. Bill was still 
asleep, so I kicked him an’ then struck a match an’ 
looked at my watch. 

“** It’s four o’clock !’ I says, absolutely staggered. 

“* Bill groaned an’ said his left leg had gone to sleep, 
but after rubbin’ it be sat up. He'd got a headache, 
an’ so had I, but there was business to do, so to speak, 
so I got to my feet, feclin’ awful stiff, an’ went to open 
the door. I knew it opened inwards an’ I pulled the 
handle, but it wouldn’t move, an’ then, with a most 
uncomfortable feelin’ comin’ over me, I saw that some 
officious servant must have locked the door, an’ we 
hado’t got any tools on us to open it. 

“For ten minutes we sat on that cold floor strikin’ 
matches sayin’ things to each other. ‘Thcre was a 
little window at the back of the place, but it was 
barred, an’ with so much crockery on the shclves 
it would have been impossible to get at. 

“It seemed like years that we was shut in there, 
uv’nor. We worked up a wonderful story to tell, 
ut w’en it got to cight o'clock, an’ despite our bangin’ 
on the door w’en we heard servants about no one 

let us out, we began to fecl that somethin’ was wrong. 

“ At nine o’clock we were certain thero was trouble, 
for the door was unlocked an’ three hefty-lookin’ 
footmen was waitin’ for us. Bill started 
his story about the effect the good old 
English ale had had on us, but they 
wouldn’t listen, an’ took us both upstairs 
to a room where a youngish-lookin’ toff 
was standin’ with his back to the 


re. 

“* I'm afraid you're not goin’ to have 
a very merry Christmas,’ he says, ‘ but 
you cap think yourselves lucky you're 
not in gaol. My servants keepa watchful 
ey on strangers during the celebrations 
of the old custom, an’ that is how you 
came to be locked in. It would perhaps 
intcrest you to know that there is a 
ype from the housckeeper’s room 
that commands a good vicw of the room 
you were in, Put them to clearin’ 
away the snow, Jcnkins, an’ if they do 
it properly let them go!’” 

incher, uninvited, ured himself 
out another glass of whisky, 

“It was two o'clock by tho time 
we'd finished clearin’ the paths to the 
satisfaction of the blanked butler,” he 
said, ‘an’ the whole housc-party had 
come to sce us workin’, Then they told 
us to quit; wo had a two-mile walk 
into the village an’ the pubs were shu. 
In tho end we got some bread an’ 
cheese ay’ returned to London by a slow 
train, That was my happy Christmas, 
—) guv'nor, an’ it will be a long time 
before you find me singin’ carols an’ 
meddlin’ with old traditions, ‘There's 
sure to be a catch somewhere, an’ Bill 
is still countin’ up wot that beef an’ beer cost him.” 


(Another of Pincher’s amusing yarns next week.) 


oceans 
“TI NEVER saw anvone so timid as Henpcck is,” 
remarked Wigger. ‘ Why, he’s like a mouse in 
his own house.” 
“Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Wagger, “his wife 
isn’t the least bit afraid of him.” 
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Carry your “‘Pearson’s"' in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, ip the tram, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “P.W.," who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick agairst tie gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have sclected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gilts in this manner, 
and a long list of recent winners appears on page iti. of red 
cover. So 
Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Mark posteuds “ Bean.” (See prge 698.) 
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WHAT FUNNY SPOOKS! 


Ss using Tales of Apparitions which will 
aa arn Vear Hair Stand on End. 


Tne average ghost is a most serious kind of thing 
to meet, so serious in fact that the person who meets 
it makes a bee-line for the nearest overlightcd, 
overcrowded thoroughfare. . 

Even the mention of ghosts makes the ordinary 
man draw up his chair a little nearer the fire and turn 
up the gas a bit higher. But there are ghosts which 
make you laugh when you hear-about them. 

Look at the first cheery little picture for instance. 
You may wonder where the ghost is, and why the 
postman looks so startled. The ghost in this 
particular instance is that of a whito rabbit to be 
seen in a little 
village close to 
Penzance, in 
Cornwall. 

This rabbit, 
with its soft 
coat, pink eyes, 
and bunny—we 
mean funny 
smile, has been 
seen by dozens 
of the villagers. 
None of them, 
however, ever 
eT to watch 
it, for it has a 
strange and un- 
rabbit-like 

ed) habit of follow- 
The ghost of a little white rabbit insists "§ people ! 

upon following u Cornish postman, t was first 
seen one bril- 
liant August night by a postman, Faster and 
faster he walked, but the rabbit kept up the 
pace. It only gave up the chase when the postman 

reached the village, which he did in record time ! 

When he told the story, instead of his hearers 
being scared they all laughed at the thought of being 
chased by the ghost of a white rabbit! But it was 
noticed that they carefully avoided going down 
that road at night despite their laughter. 

Years ago a dentist died in Clapham, a suburb 
of London, after his toll of teeth had run into 
some thousands. His house is now deserted, and 
the neighbours assert that every night they can 
hear the spectral dentist pulling teeth for all he 
is worth, and an occasional patient’s scream of 
agony as a particularly stubborn molar is taken 
from him ! e only sceptic is the policeman on 
the beat, who says that the only occupants of the 
deserted house are rats, But rats don’t go in for 
tecth pulling ! , 

Fancy being served with a copy of Pearson's 
Weekly by a transparent shopkeeper! The lady 
in the second picture doesn’t seem to seo the funny 
side of it! 

Away on the Yorkshire moors is a little house 
which used to be kept as a sort of general store 


Bruv~we ff 
Seat, FOS s 
eee ee 


A Ghostly Grocer. 
He haunts a little shop on the Yorl:shire moors and 
has frightened away all the customers, 


where you could buy anything from a copy of 
Pearson's Weekly to a pound of the best cheddar. 
Flitches of mouldy bacon still hang from the 
roof, and scatéered round are dusty cobwebbed 
bottles and tine. No one ever enters the deserted 


Try to imagine yourself to be a Christmas turkey. 
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shop nowadays, however, for the old man who 
serves in the shop has been a ghost for many a long 


w The story runs that he was cheated out of half- 
a-sovercign by a rascally tourist, and the fact so 


This objectionable gentleman is the ghost of a linen- 

decoee He has a playful little habit, of chasing 

people, at the same time snipping a large pair of 
scissors. 


preyed on his mind that he died shortly afterwards. 
Now he stands behind the counter, a ghostly grocer, 
waiting for that tourist to turn up again. 

The third picture shows a ghost who has a 
perpetual grin on his face, and is continually 
snipping a pair of scissors. This ghost, unlike ordin- 
ary men, is fat and jovial, more like a typical 
butcher than anything else. Really it is the ghost 
of a linen-draper whose smile was for his customers 
and whose scissors were for cutting his cloth. 

The curious about this smiling ghost is that 
it haunts two houses, one in Dover and the other 


Bishop Norton’s bread-stealing ghost. A constable, 
who watched the ves, was amazed when they 
vanished, one by one, before his eyes. 


near Brentford, in both of which he had lived during 
his lifetime. 

In August, 1903, Bishop Norton, a pretty little 
village in Yorkshire, was excited by a bread-stealin 
ghost! At a particular house in the village loa’ 
after loaf mysteriously disappeared. In whatever 
part of the house they were placed they vanished, 
and the worry became so great that the police were 
called in. A constable was stationed in the house, 
but the bread still vanished. The loaves were 
whisked out of sight before his very eyes by a 
ghostly hand. Luckily, after a few months its 
appetite seemed satisfied, and the family found 
their bread bill was resuming its normal proportions, 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
“ Tuts is all so sudden, Mr. Sampson,” she said, 
with maidenly reserve, “and so unexpected, that 
although I confess that I am not entirely indifferent 
to you, I hardly know what to say in reply to——” 
“If you are in favour of the proposition,” 
suggested Mr. Sampson, “ you will please signify 
your assent by saying ‘ Aye,’” 
* Aye,” came softly. * 
“ Contrary?” 
F “No!” thundered the old man, opening the 
loor. 
“The noes have it by a large majority,” said 
Mr, Sampson, reaching hastily for his hat. ” 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Commandeer. 


2. Pig in a Poke. 

3. A Philippic. 

4. Lost Atlantis. 

5. Read in Six Months (Parliamentary) 
6. Adjourned sine die (Legal) 


They are every-day expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six haif-guinc.s 
gies explanations considered the clearest and 

st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choo:s 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso a way as you can—in as; 
case, you must not exceed fifty werds—and sivn 
your name and address in ink. Namus and addre::¢s 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written ona sepuricty 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.’, 
and post it to arrive not later than ‘iuesdas, 
December 31st. You may send all your postcards {1 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 107. 


(1) INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 


The explanation considered the best was received [ror 
J. Harmer, 65 Geraldine Road, Wandsworth, and u is 
thus expressed : 

A method, introduced from France, of obtaining an 
increased production without increaso of space. ‘Thi 
is secured by scientific tillage, judicious selection of 
manures to suit the soil, planting quickly-mat uring crops, 
and ready use of glass and other appliances, 


(2) TIRADE. 


The prize in this contest was won by F. R. Jones. 8 
Grove Avenue, Muswell Hill, N., who wrote as follows . 

A Turkish word derived from the Arabiv trads, 
meaning “ will” op ‘“‘ desire.” The most familiar us: 
of the word to-day is in its official form, meaning « 
decree of the Sublime Porte, or Government of ‘i'urkc;. 
Its nearest equivalents are the Russian U/:ase and tue 
English Order in Council, 


(3) MERRY ANDREW. 

The winning explanation of this phrase was contiibutl 
by H. T. Crawford-Smith, 9 Westbourne Ro«d, Bir’. 
dale, Southport, who gained the prize of 10s. Gd. for the 
following : ‘ 

One who entertains peaple by means of antics oul 
buffoonery. It is generally believed that the nanx 
was first applied to a Dr. Andrew Borde (dicd 151". 

hysician to Henry VIII., who bad a reputation for 
builooneey and to whom various collections of jests alc 
traditionally attributed. 


(4) SAILING THE SEVEN SEAS. 


The attempt selected as the best read as follows, avd 
was submitted by A. H. Birch, M.A., Haverford, Rica, 
Mon. 

The Seven Seas are supposed to be the Pacilir, 
Atlantic, Arctic, and Indian Oceans, and the Mediter- 
ranean, China, and North Seas. The expression i+! 
means to navigate the globe in the pursuit of puscy 
or buccaneering. 


(5) PUNDIT. ar ; 
This term was thus defined by the prizewinncr: C.F. 
Laurence, Walesby, Market Rason. 


The Sanskrit pandita means a learned man, ‘* 
ially one skilled in Hindu law, religion, philosophy. 
The Supreme Court of India had s Pundit, who advise'! 
the English judges on points of Hindu law. The tcim 
is frequently applied, with mild sarcasm, to those Lo 
claim to “‘lay down the law.” 
(6) MUTE OF MALICE (LEGAL). 

For the explanation which follows the prize of hall-a- 

inea has been awarded to Miss F. Howe, 6 Ferndale, 

mbert Street, Hull : 

A prisoner who deliberately refuses to plead to an 
indictment is said to stand ‘“ mute of malice.” For- 
merly persons who thus refused to put themselves 0B 
trial were adjudged guilty, but since 1827 the law has 
directed a of “ not guilty * to be catered fos 
Prisoners ‘“ mute of malice.” 


Then write me fifty words, not more, on—- OS” 
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Dead Man's Grip 
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By the Authors of “Driven from Home,” “The Sale of a Soul,” etc., etc. 


PICK 


BOBERT KIRKE ie « strange, secretive man, who 
is of consumption and loose living. 
The day after his doctor's verdict that he has 
only three months to live, he secretly marries 

JOAN LESTER, a protty shop- ssiployed by the big 
Oxford Street draper, nja: Blenkington. 
A few hours after the ceremony, Joan learns 
that her husband has a mistress and child. Almost 
heart-broken, she leaves him for ever. Robert 
Kirke, realising that he has lost his wife, vows that 
no one else shall ever possess her. He is to die 
in a few months. If Joan knows he is dead she 
will be free to ke in, Therefore, she 
shall never know of leath. To provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on 

HESKETH# BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for money, 
suggests that if he cares to rob old Joseph Lester, 
Joan's father, of the money he has hoarded in the 
house, he (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to loave behind. Brand 
agrees. A few days lator Kirke commits suicide 
by drowning himself. His body is never 
recovered, and only his mother, 

DEBORAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
letters and documents, mostly addressed to 
Joan, with instructions to post them at regular 
intervals, knows of his revenge. Three months 
after Robert's disappearance Mrs. Kirke receives 
a solicitor's letter to the effect that Robert is the 


heir to a large fortune. In the event of his death 
the mone: to go to his wife. By fair means 
or foul, borah decides to obtain the fortune. 


As if to assist hor to carry out her scheme, 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert’s twin brother, returns home 
from Australia on the day she receives the Ictter. 
John is a ne‘er-do-well, but though his mother 
despises him, she decides that he must, in future, 
be “Robert.” On this day, too, old Joseph 
Lester is brutally murdered. 

BACHEL STRODE, Robert’s mistress, does not know 
of her lover's death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan's father as an act of revenge. Calling 
on Mrs. Kirke, with the intention of denonncing 
him to the police, she sees John. and Icacns 
not only that Joho is posing as Robert, but that 
he will acquire Robert's fortune. In a flash sho 


The Alibi. 


“ Hurpeet Mooains,” said Philip 
Derwent’s counsel, ‘can you tell us 
where you were on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, May 11th last 2?” 

“Yus, v’nor; thet’s wot I 
come ’ere for, losing a day's work 
wiv’ me barrer in consekens. I 
was takin’ a constitootional on 
*Ampstead ’Eath.” 

“And during your—er—walk— 
did you notice anything of im- 
portance ?”’ 

“Yus, guv’nor—I should say, sir—I did.” 

“Will you tell the court what it was?” 

“Well, it wos like this ’ere. My poor moke, 
*Hangelina,’ by nime, ’aving o bad attack of the 
gripes, I couldn't quite see meself pushin’ the barrer 
tahnd on mi loncsome, so, after beddin’ tho pore 
old gal dahn comfitable——” 

“No, no!” interrupted counsel, as he saw broad 
smiles on the faces of nearly cverybody in court. 
“Don’t let us wander from the question. You were 
going to tell us what you saw on the Heath?” 

“T was a’layin’ dahn an’ smokin’ me pipe wen I 
‘eard two blokes a-talkin’ not fat from where I wos. 
I'd jist bin wakened by some sauey little brats wot 
very near walked over me. Blime, guv nor, I tell yer 
strite, the kids of ter-day——” 

“No, no, Mr. Moggins |” said counsel, as the whole 
court broke into suppressed bursts of laughter. ‘‘ We 
don’t want to know anything about children's 
manners, Whereabouts on the Heath was this?” 

“Close by that there pond with the harches, where 
the water-lilics used ter grow.” 

“I take it that that’s # well-known spot. What 
time was this?” 

“Tt was close on four—I knows it ’cosI "eard a church 
clock strike jest arter.” 

“And what was the prisoner Derwent doing ?” 
diaee fust ’eard two poe ‘avin’ 4 rie oe Py 
idn’t any pertic’las attention till they began 
shout eck, Les somethin’ shockin’! Ho! ho! 
thinks I, There ought ter be a scrap afore long. 
And I site up and tikes a bit of notice. There was & 
fa8 bloke—narsty-lookin’ cove, ’e was—a’holding a 
lettes in ’is ‘and, and a bloke with a yaller beard. No, 
there won’t be no scrap, thinks I. Fatty wouldn't 


(Continued.) 


—"Why I hate Christmas.” 


sees her great chance. She corners Mrs. Kirke, 
and the price of her silence is that she be 
allowed to capture John's love. Deborah is 
forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins between the two women. 


OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert's child, carried a 
note on the afternoon of Mr. Lester's murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturally Brand does 
not wish it known that he returned to Lester's 
house with the child. He finds an opportunity 
of talking to Olive alone and discovers that she 
had seen him coming out of the room in which the 
murder took piace, In order to insure her silence 
he terrifies he: into a promise not to revea! this fact 
to anyone, and buys her a Bible in which he writes 
on the fly-leaf the words: ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 
Later on, Brand gets Joan into his vile clutches 
by lying to her that he holds a letter from 
Robert Kirke to Mr. Lester, which threatens to 
take the old man’s life. He promises to hand it 
over te the police, thus saving Philip’s life, if 
Joan will live with him. Joan asks for time. 


PHILIP DERWENT, a buyer at Blenkington’s, is deep] 
in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, but still 
believes hersclf to be Robert's wife. On the day 
of her father’s murder Philip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the police as to his 
whereabouts at the time of the tragedy, his 
answers are unsatisfactory. Consequently he 
is charged with the marder. 


THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON, is Benjamin 
Blenkington’s secretary. His chief characteristic 
is a love of crime investigation, and he is 
endeavouring to discover who murdcred Mr. Lester. 
So fas he has found out that on the after. 
noon of the tragedy Philip Derwent, disguised, 
took a blackmailing letter from Joseph Lestep 
to Benjamin Blenkington. Derwent, of course, can 
prove an alibi if his employes will only admit 
this meeting. Mr. Blenkington, when questioned 
by Derwent, denies it. On one occasion, too, 
Jephson noticcs that the sccond button from 
the top of Brand's overcoat is missing. A button 
of a similar kind was found by the housekeeper in 
the room where old Joseph Lester was murdered 
and given to Jephson. 


wane a earthly, the other cove looks fas too 
eity. 

By this time little Bert Moggins had transformed the 
whole court from a heavy, musty, legal battle-ground 
to a sca of smiling faces. Even the judge’s stern face 
had relaxed more than once, and Derwent, over whom 
a sentence of death was hanging, scemed for a moment 
to forget his tcrribly grave position, and allowed a 
smile to hover round the corncrs of his mouth, 

“ And what happencd then ?”’ asked counsel. 

“The fat bloke tells old ginger that ’e’d bin bled 
long cnuf, and, clawin’ the Ictter ter pieces, ’e flung 
em in yaller beard’s fice.” 

“You're quite sure of those words. Remember, 
you are upon your oath!” warned counsel. 

Moggins threw his head back, half closed his cycs, 
and regarded counsel with ill-concealed defiance. 

“Which is ‘ws good as callin’ me a liar!’ he sug- 
gested, his Icft fist clenching in a most aggressivo 
manner. 

“By no means,” hastily interposed Derwent’s 
counsel, “I just want to bo sure of the facts. You 
seem to forget that I am acting on behalf of the 
prisoner.” . 

“ Blime, J fort yer wos up agin mc,” said Moggins, 
an amiablo grin overspreading his features. ‘ Put it 
there, guv’nor,” he continued, stretching out a very 
pir right band and leaning over the witness- 

x. 

The usher waved him back. That annoyed Bertie. 

“Orl right, ole feller, don’t loso yer wool. Keep 
yet paws orf!” ho retorted. “I ain't tho bloomin 
prisoner, yer know.” : 

Again the court tittered, and the usher, who found it 
well nigh hopeless to maintain the proper dignity of 
the court, pleaded for ‘* Order !” 

“ Now to resume,” suggested counsel. “* You have 
told the court that the stout man destroyed the letter 
he had been holding. What happened next ?” 

“Well, guvnor, ’e turned on ‘is ‘cel, usin’ most 
indelikit language, and walkcd orf, as if ’e ’ad a bloomin’ 
train ter ketch. Ginger starcd arter ’im a minit, and 
then went orf t’other way.” : 

“And did you follow eithcr of the men?” asked 
counsel. ” 

“ Arf a mo’, guv'nor ; give us a chawnce !” remon- 
strated the little man. “I Ict ’em git a little way 
orf, then I nips over to where they'd been cussin’ 
each other, anil picks up the bits o’ letter all the row 
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Philip Derwent {fs sent for trial. At the close of 
the proceedings Jephson returns to his mare 
and gives him a conciso summary of the case, While 
talking he notices that Mr. Blenkington seems 
very perturbed at some of the evidence, and that he 
absently toys with a small box on his desk with the 
initials ““C. W.” carved on the lid. Later on, when 
Jephson calls on Joan, he assists her to go through 
some papers which belonged to Mr. Lester. 

© papers are in a little rosewood desk. Amongst 
afew odd things Jephson finds a scrap of rough cloth. 
Stitched “pee it is a badge containing the numbeo 
“G. 221, L,” and pinned to the reverse side of it a 
Piece of blue official-looking paper containing the 
name “Caleb Wrench.” 

Jephson’s eyes grow sleepy Then he fingers tho 
cloth, and, as he suspccts, he finds that a broad arrow 
is woven into it, 

* ° * * 

When Hesketh Brand learns that ‘‘ Robert” has 
returned to London he commences a campuign of 
blackmail. Their first meeting takes place in a café 
and, by showing John the confession signed ‘‘ Robert 
Kirke,” he obtains £30. 

His next move is to capture Joan, but he.o he is 
foiled by Jephson, who assures Joan that he has some 
valuable evidence which will free Philip Derwent. 

When the great trial takes place, Joan sces the 
hangman's noose being drawn tighter and tightes 
round her lover’s neck. 

The climax is reached, however, when Bertie 
Moggins, a perky London coster, steps jauntily into 
the witness-box. He scems in no way awed by the 
majesty of the law for, looking towards a group of 
pals at the back of the court, with a large wink, he 
moistens a finger with his tongue and makcs the 
familiar motions of the little verse : 

“* See that wet, see that dry, 
Cut my throat tf I tell a lie.” 

The resultant titter all round the court, imme- 
diately suppressed, of course, is quite inexplicable to 
his lordship, who sces nothing significant in the curious 
motions made by the new witness, 

As the sound of laughing dics away, prisoncr's 
counsel rises to examine the man whose evidence is 
to confound the prosccution and fill the whole court 
with wonderment. 


wasabaht. Tho lawyer bloke’s pinched that billy doox, 
but I knows it orf by ’art——” 

Counsel bent over some papers on the desk before 
him and selected a sheet of foolscap on which some 
scraps of pale-blue notepaper were pasted. ‘This was 
first handed to Moggins, who identified it, and then 
to the judge, who cxamined it carefully. 

Gone now were the smiles that Moggins’ narrative 
had provoked. The whole court was tense and still 
with excitement. Hcre was evidence indecd. The 
large majority of tho audience in the court had, up 
till then, believed implicitly in Derwent’s guilt, Lut 
matters were taking on quite a different complexion now. 

The judge irae to the jury. 

“This seems to be an important document, gentle- 
men,” he said in a grave voice. ‘I will read it to 
you.” He slowly adjusted his glasses, and beyau 
to read: 

“T am sorry to sco that vour payments are in 
arrears to the extent of £40. You will kindly 
hand this sum to the bearer without fail. Kindly 
note that if payments are not made more regu- 
larly in future, as per our agrecment, strong 
nicasures will be taken to inforco payment.” 

The judge looked up from the paper. 

“The letter is unsigned,” ho said. ‘‘ I see that it is 
addressed to C. W. Blenkington, I thought Mr. 
Bicnkington’s name was Benjamin.’ He looked 
inquiringly at counsel for the defence. 

The lattcr shook his head. 
cannot cxplain the discrepancy, my lord,’’ be 
said. 
Thero was no one in court who could do so—no ono 
for whom the initials ‘‘C. W.” bore any significance, 
unless it were one person who had no official part in the 
case. And Thomas Christian Jephson, to whom tho 
odd initials were familiar, had already fitted them ia 
their place in the complicated puzzle he was putting 
together. 

"he judge glanced again at the paper in his hand, 
and once more addressed Philip Derwent’s counsel. 

“Do you intend to call cvidence to show by whose 
hand the letter was written 7” ho asked. 

“*No, my lord.” 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, there came a voice upon 
the stillness of the court. It was the prisoner's. 

“I do not wish to conceal the fact, my lord, that I 
wrote the letter.” 

Yes, it was true. His was the hand that penaed 
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the words, dictated to him by Joseph Lester on that 
fatal afternoon. 

Philip's counsel shrugged his shoulders helplessly, 
and the judge looked up from his papers. _ 

“You havo given your evidence,” he said sternly, 
“ and will be well advised to keep silent.” He turned 
to the jury, ‘ You will dismiss the prisoner's remark 
utterly from your minds, gentlemen.” 

The dramatic interlude was over, and counscl for the 
defence resumed his examination of Moggins. 

“Having secured these fragments of the letter, Mr. 
Mozggins, what did you do next ?” 

“Well, guvnor, I finks ter miself, finks I, I'll do 
tho Sherlock ’Omes act. Old Patty was almost out of 
sight by then, but Yaller Beard was walkin’ slowly 
along wiv ‘is ’ead bent down like a bloko wot ’ad lorst 
a tanner and found a ’a’penny; so I says ter miself 
‘We orl goes the same wye ‘ome,’ and I drops be’ind 
’im, follor-mi-leader style. Presently we comes to 
Burney Street, and the cove I was after gocs up to a 
*ouse wiv a lot of people outside. Yaller Beard ‘arf 
looks rahnd, and E whiskers ’ad completely disap- 
peared like a chcap Jack's crowd wen the ’at goes 
rahnd. ’E gocs up to a copper ahtside the ’ouse, ses 
aummat to ’im, and disappears inside. 

“*Vory, very fishy, indeed,’ finks I; then some 
cove in the crowd says that an old bloke inside’s bin 
done in. Ho, ho, ses I ter miself, then I'll ‘op it. 
I don’t want ter be dragged into this. The less I 
*as ter do wiv beaks—no offence, mi lud—and coppers, 
the better for mi ’calth.” 

‘“‘ And you positively assert that the man with the 
yellow beard was the prisoner ?” 

“Yus, guv’nor; I'll take mi oaf that’s ‘im right 
enuf. I'd know ’is dial anywhere.” 

“Thank you,” said the counsel for the defence, and 
amid a hum of subdued conversation he sat down. 

It was now the turn of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion to cross-examine the littlo coster. Hastily sorting 
some documents before him, he rose to his fect, stern- 
faced and dominant. 

“There are one or two questions I should like to 

ut to the witness,” he remarked. ‘‘ Now, Mr. 

uggins, I want you to pay particular attention to 
what I’m saying. Look at me, sir!” 

Moggins shrugged his shoulders and turned a defiant 
and contemptuous face towards his questioner. 

“Who're yer a’talkin’ to, guv'nor? Mi nime ain't 


$ ” 


ug; 

Counsel glanced at the paper before him. 

‘‘ Ah, yes,” he corrected, ‘‘ Moggins! Yes! yes! 
Now, Mr. Moggins, in this case the question of identity 
is a very important matter, and a false beard is a most 
excellent disguise. I suggest that you wero mistaken 
in your identification of the prisoner as the man you 
saw on the Heath. Now ”—he paused impressively — 
“supposing you were to see me out in tho street, 
without my wig, and wearing a silk hat and overcoat, 
do you think you could recognise mo? Now think 
carefully before you answer.” 

‘Lor, guv’nor, it don’t need no finkin’ abaht! 
Why, I'd pick that boko of yours aht of the wholo 
erowd on Epsom Dahns on Derby Day as easy as kiss 
mi ’and.” 

The expansive smile that crept over the faces in the 
court brought the light of battle into counsel's eyes. 

Usually his witnesses, overawed and frightened by 
his manner, stammered and contradicted them- 
selves, but little Moggins had more than held his own. 
The "nes gentleman could make no headway 
at all. 

“I don’t want any impudence, sir!’’ he hissed. 
* Answer my questions plainly and truthfully. Did 
be ie you not seo the prisoner remove tho ycllow 

rard 2”? 

*‘ No, I didn’t, guv’nor.” 

“Was your attention distracted at all during the 
alleged shadowing of the prisoncr ? ” 

“What are you gettin’ at, guv'nor? I don’t 
know what you mean,” answered Moggins, his voice 
full of suspicion. 

“Then pay moro attention to what I say, sir,” 
bullied counsel, “and look at me, sir, do you hear, 
look at me when I'm talking to you.” 

_Moggins turned his faco towards counsel and gazed 
with an exprossion of mock repugnance at the glittering 
eyes and prominent nose of his antagonist, then he 
turned a suppliané face to the judge. 

“Ys it abserlootly necessary, mi lud—ter look 
at ‘im ?” ho pleaded. 

This was too much for the audienco in tho court, 
and a suppressed titter went all round the room. 

“You must answer his questions to the best of 
your ability,” sternly remarked the judge. 

Counsel looked as if he would readily have eaten 
the little man, who was obviously getting, by his 
ready wit, the whole sympathy of the court. 

“What I mean, sir, is that you fullow a yellow- 
bearded man to Burney Strect, something distracts 
your attention, you look round again, sco a clean- 
shaven man talking to a constable, and you come here 
and say that you suppose they were onc and the same 
person, which is obviously absurd.” 

** Absurd, is it, guv’nor ?” snapped the little coster. 
* Wot abaht ‘is ‘at? Wot abaht ‘is coat that's too 
short for ‘im? Wot abaht ’is brown boots. 'E 
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could change ’is whiskers in the street, but ’e ’ad ter 
stick ter ’is boots, eh, guv’nor. Wot do you fink? 

“Well, we'll leavo that for the moment. Now 
about this extraordinary story of a quarrel on the 
Heath, which sounds more like tho imagining of a 
fuddlcd brain than anything else. You have said 
heard theso two men shouting at each other. If booed 
shouted you must have heard what they said. 
you quote a fow of their remarks?” - 

““T never said that Yaller Beard shouted,” retorted 
Mr. Moggins ; “ it was phy Boos done that, and most 
of ‘is remarks wasn’t fit ter be repeated. Howsomover, 
I ’eard him call the bloke wot’s in the private box ”— 
hero he nodded his head towards the dock—‘‘a dirty 
scoundrel, and then ’e went on to say something abaht 
a raskilly blackmailer wot ’ad bled ‘im a d—d 
sight too long already. Arter tha a concluded Mr. 
Moggins, ‘’e began ter git really excited, and I won't 
insult you by quoting of ’im.” ; 

Counsel bent his dark eyes stcrnly on tho coster’s 
open countenance. . 

“T understand that on more than one occasion your 
addiction to drink has brought you before the court,” 
he said. ; 

Instantly counsel for the defence rose to his feet. 

“TI protest, ue lord, against such a suggestion as 
that!” he urged. . 

“ That's orl right, guv’nor!” put in Moggins. ‘* You 
leave old Long Boko ter me!” then turning to counsel. 
“TI ’as done time, guv’nor, fer bein’ boozed, _but, 
unfortinately I ain’t got no bloomin’ wig ter ’ide & 
prison crop like some blokes ’ave.”” 

The burst of laughter caused by this sally was so 
boisterous that the judgo threatened to have the court 
cleared unless silence could be maintained. 

“Tho fust time was wen I got a bit too merry on 
Mafeking night, and the other time wos wen I ’ad a 
bob on Signorinotta wot wor the Derby.” 

‘* Well, now, sir,” questioned counscl, wagging @ 
fat forefinger towards Moggins, “answer me truth- 
fully, on your oath. Had you, or had you not, been 
drinking on the occasion in a ? 

* Yus, guv’nor,” admitted Moggi 

“You had been drinking on the occasion in 
question? Now where did you obtain this drink, and 
try to remember how much you drank? You are on 
your oath, mind.” 

“ Well, guv’nor, seein’ ’as ’ow I'd left my sovering 

urse bo’ind, my little wet was a cupful of water at the 
Founting by the White Stone Pond, and if you could git 
drunk on that I'll eat mi ’at.” 

“You may stand down, sir,” concluded counsel ; 
and as the little man left the witness-box, neither 
threats from tho judge nor pleadings from tho usher 
ae stop the burst of applause which greeted 


im. 

A very differcnt witness took his place in the box. 
Benjamin Blenkington, the great draper, was tall and 
portly and prosperous-looking. His heavy face did 
not wear the pleasantest of expressions; he was there 
to all intents and purposes against his will. If the 
defence had not been able to produce a witness who 
had seen him talking to Derwent on the Heath, ho 
would have let him hang rather than come forward. 
But Moggins had turned up, and he had been dragged 
into this unpleasant publicity. 

He was the sort of witness who imprcsses a fury— 
® prosperous man of the world with a solid gold watch- 
chain across his waistcoat. Somewhat pompously he 
recited tho words of the-oath, then turned his face 
confidently towards the defending counscl. Ho belioved 
he had an answer ready for every quostion that could 
be put to him. 

“ Were you, Mr. Blenkington, on Hampstead Heath 
at four o'clock on tho afiernoon of Wednesday, 
May llth?” 

“T was.” 

‘ Wero you there by appointment ?” 
6 Yes.”? 


“How was that appointment made ?” 

“That morning I received an anonymous postcard 
asking me to be by the pond with the arches on the 
Heath, as the writer wished to make an important 
communication to me.” 

‘* Have you any idea who wrote the postcard ?”” 

“The handwriting was disguised, but I have no 
doubt that it was from tho prisoner.” 

“You met him on the Heath at four o'clock ?” 

** Yes—at five minutes to, to be precise.” 

** Did he hand you a letter?” 

* Yes,” 

"Ts that it?” 

The letter already produced was handed up to the 
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witness for identification. Mr. Blenkington nodded 
his assent. ; 

a } arc Boss ba apes mean?” 

parently that I was expccted to pay him a lare 
sam of. money then and there’ Par ae 

“It refers to an agreement. Was there any 
agreement binding you to pay money to the 
prisoner ?” 

“None whatever—except, of course, that he wag 
employed by me in my business at a weckly wage.” 

“You cannot, then, account for the letter in an 
way parent that it was a sudden attempt to blackmail 

‘ou 

“ That is so.” 

“When the prisoner met you he was diszuiscd. 
How soon did you recognise him ?” 

“ Almost immediately. There secmcd something 
familiar about the writing of the letter. Then when I 
looked at him closely, I saw that the beard was false. 
As soon as he spoke, I knew who it was.” 

“What happened then ?” 

**T believe I lost my temper and called him a black. 
mailing scoundrel.” 

“‘ A witness who overheard your dispute has sworn 
that you made the statement that ‘ you had been bled 
too long already.’ Did you make use of those worils ¢”’ 

For the first time Mr. ie gr perfect com. 
posure became disturbed. But only for a moment. 

“Certainly not!” he said incisively “1 have 
never been blackmailed before in my life. I was angry, 
and my voice may not have been very clear. The 
witness must have misunderstood me.” 

“I notice that the letter is addressed to C. W. 
Blenkington. Are those your initials ? ”’ 

*““No. Benjamin is my only Christian name.” 

** A curious mistake for a man who knew you we'l 
to make. Can you account for it?” 

“ No.” 

7 eg letters convey no meaning to your mind?” 

“No.” 

Benjamin Blenkington looked up suddenly. From 
across the court a man was looking at him with o 
strange, intent expression in his watchful eyes. 1t 
was Jephson, his private eccrotary. A sudden rave 
seized Items What did the fellow mean by lookin: 
at him like that? What was he doing wasiing his 
time in court? Blenkington made a mental note 
to give him a good blowing up at the next opportunity. 
Yet he could not keep out of his mind’s eyo a certain 
little wooden box that lay on his desk at the ofc, 
with C.W. carved on the lid ! 

Counsel was speaking again. 

** One final question, Mr. Blenkington,” he said. 
** You are prepared to swear that you saw the prisoner 
and spoke to fim on Hampstead Heath at four o'clock 
on the afternoon of the murder ?” 

oe I am.’ 

Thank you. That is all I have to ask you.” 

Counsel for the Crown who had by now recovere} 
his composure after his encounter with Mr. Herbert 
Moggins, rose coolly to cross-examine. 

‘“* Havo you ever noticed any symptoms of insani‘y 
in Philip Derwent since he has been in your employ : ’ 

Mr. Blenkington did not sce the drift of the question, 
but he answered, “* No.” 

os aay, Sane that he was addicted to drink?” 

0. 


“Tf he was neither mad nor drunk, what possil)!* 
reason could he have for accosting you on H»mpstead 
Heath, disguised with a yellow beard, and de:wardin; 
£10 from you on the spot ?”* 

‘* T haven’t the least idea.” 

“Quite so. Mr. Blenkington, I believe that you. 3.4 
large employer of labour, are ono of those who have 
the welfare of their employees at heart ? ” 

Mr. Blenkington gazed at counsel in the momentary 
suspicion that he was being sarcastic. But bo was 
reassured. ; 

“I believe I have that reputation,” he raid 
pompously. 

“Quite so. And you would be very sorry to sce 
any of your people convicted of a serious crime ? ” 

**T certainly should.” 

**It might also bo bad for business ? ” . 

“That would not weigh with me so much, but it 
might.” 

* Precisely. It might. Now, Mr. Blenkington. 
at what moment during your interview with the man. 
whoever he was, on Hampstead Heath, did you reveal 
to him the fact that you had recognised hiin ?” 

The witness shifted his weight uneasily from ove 
foot to the other. 

“ T did not tell him at all.” 

Counsc! paused. _— 

“Mr. Blonkington, I put it to you that this is tle 
right version of what happened :—You were accosted 
by some person unknown on Hampstead Heath 3 you 
had a glimmering suspicion that this person was Pht) 
Derwent. Later, when you heard that Philip Derwent 
had been arrested for murder, your kind heart magnif-4 
that suspicion into a certainty and you came forward 
in a well-meant but mistaken endeavour to bolsier 
up this preposterous defence ?” 

Mr. Blenkington hesitated. He had no love fer 
Philip Derwent. For all be knew, old Lester might 
have told him his secret—the secret for the keeping 


—For the five best postcards I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards ‘‘ Hutred.”’ (See page 698.) 
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of which he had for years drawn a comfortable pension 
from him, Blenkington. But he had gone too far now. 
He shook his hcad obstinately. 

“The man I saw on the Heath was Philip Derwent,” 
ho said. “TI stick to that.” 

It was the last question he was called upon to 
answer. Thero was a littlo stir of excitement in court 
as he left the witness-box. The last scene in the diana 


was approaching. 

Mephistopheles, K.C., turned his vulture-like face 
towards tho jury, and with cruel and venomous 
eloquence commenced his final spocch for tho 
prosecution. 

With masterly skill, he reconstructed the murder 
as it had been committed if the theory of the prosecu- 
tion were correct. He pictured old Josoph Lester to 
all intents and purposes alono in his little house, 
with Philip Derwent slinking back in his disguise, 
admitted by tho old man himself—tho old man so soon 
to be struck down by his treacherous hand. He 
pictured the prisoner rushing madly from the room 
ufter the foul deed was committed, but seen provi- 
dentially by Olive Strode as he hesitated a moment to 
get rid of the incriminating fragment of tho five- 
pound note, 

Later on he returned—whether because he had 
remembered that he had left his walking-stick behind, 
or drawn back by that strange instinct which drags 
men back to tho scene of their 
crime, no man could say. 

“Gentlemen,” said counsel 
impressively, “against the 
overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence disclosed by the Crown 
witnesses, what is the prisoncr’s 
defence? It is an alibi sct up 
at the last moment and sup- 
ported by evidence which I can 
only characterise as utterly 
tlimsy and unreliable. Mr. 
Blonkington gave his evidence, 
I believe, honestly; but you 
must not—you cannot overlook 
the fact that he did not come 
forward at the  policc-court 
proceedings to swear then as ho 
has sworn to-day that Philip 
Derwent was in bis company 
et the time the murder must 
have been committed. 

“T suggest to you, gentlemen, 
that Mr. Blenkington, by long 
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of that room—undoubtedly tho murderer—might in 
the dim light of the hall have been mistaken by her for 
Philip Derwent. Ho put it to the jury that they 
could not hang a man on her evidence, 

“1 como now, gentlemen,” he went on, “to the 
alibi sct up by the prisoner and supported by tho 
evidences of two witnesses, You heard thoso witnesses. 
It has been suggesto:l to you by tho prosccution that 
Mr. Blenkington was committing perjury in a good- 
nrtured way to savo a former employes. Thatis what 
the suggestion really comes to. It is for you to accept 
it if you think fit. The evidence of Herbert Moggins 
was characterised by tho counsel for the prosecution 
as untcliable and unsatisfactory. Why? I confess 
that Iam unable to sce. He told his story in his own 
plain and unvarnishod manncr, and [ ask you by your 
verdict to say that it had the stamp of truth upon it. 
That evidence, I am aware, throws upon the prisoner 
the suspicion of another crime—that of being a black- 
mailer. I impress upon you the fact that the prisoncr 
is not now charged with that crime. He is charged 
with tho wilful murder of Joseph Lester, and I rely 
almost entircly upon the evidence of Herbert 
Moggins wheo [ ask you to return a verdict of Not 
Guilty.” 

Counsel for the defence sat down. fad he acquitted 
himself well? Ife did not know. His head was 
throbbing—for tcn long days he had concentrated 
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Street that afternoon. You must not take that into 
consideration as bearing against the prisoner. 

“T can help you no further, gentlemen. It is yous 
duty to judge this man, not according to yous 
bard or your prejudices, but according to what 
you hold to be the proved facts of the case. If you 
find him innocent, to set him free, and if guilty, to 
return your verdict without fear.” 

The voice of the judgo dicd away. There was 
deathly silence in court, broken presently by the foot- 
steps of the jury as they filed from the jury-box and 
out of court, there to decide whether Philip Derwent 
was to live or die. 

A warder touched the prisoncr on the shoulder, 
and he turned sharply and descended the stairs that 
led from the dock into the cells below. ‘The judge Icft 
his scat and passed to his private room ; and then the 
tension seemed suddenly relieved, and a busy hum 
of whispered conversation filled the court, 

“ How long will the jury bo out 24 

“Vivo minutes ?” 

“ Half an hour?” 

“An hour?” 

“ What will the verdict be 2?” > 

“There won't bo onc—they’ll disagree.” a 

“Oh, he’ll bo hanged right cnough—you could see 
his witnesses wero lying!” 

“TI don’t know so much about that—that little 

chap Moggins sccmed straight, 

to me.” 
“Anyway, his counsel made 

a good fight—but Derwent did 

it—you could see it in his face.” 

These snatches of conver- 
sation and a hundred more 
filled the ears of Joan Lester aa 
she sat there, numb and dazed, 
waiting, waiting, waiting through 
minutes cach of which scemed 

\ like a lifetime. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
Alone with Brand, 


In the general excitement as 
tho whole court rose, when the 
judge, having completed his 
sumuming-up, dismissed the jury 
to consider their verdict, and 
retired from tho court hiaself, 
noticed a sudden 
confusion at the back—ncar the 


\ 
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entrance. 

Tho buzz of conversation 
which the ushers no longer 
attempted to stop, the hurried 
exit and entrance of messengers, 
removed all attcntion from 
the little tragedy which took 


‘welling on the painful subject, 
has deceived himself. If you 
accept that, it leaves only the 
bare, uncorroborated statement 
of Herbert Moggins—a most 
unsatisfactory witness in overy 
way—the kind of man who 
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will tell any story that is put 
into his mouth for the sake of 
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place. 
Joan right through tho trial 


a little cheap notoriety. Y, had behaved  magniticently, 
“Gentlemen, murder has Leen showing superb nerve and 
done, and the law demands courags. But the reaction was 
bound to como sooner or later, 


that tho murderer shall pay the 
penalty with his life. ous 
duty may be a torriblo one, but 
you must not let false senti- 
ments. of pity turn you from 


He 
(ff ‘e 


and naturally it came at the 
crucial moment—that dreadful 
w |} moment when her lover's fate 
~ was left in the hands of the jury. 


i isti fer : Unconsciously sho had risen 
perme ek at he thas SS from her seat and watched 
Joseph ter was done to them file out. Unconsciously 
death by the hand of Philip sho had lifted her arms as if 


Derwent, your duty is clear "{ IN HH 
Brand tried the front door, It was locked 


before you.” 

As counsel finished speak- 
ing and resumed his seat, 
it seemed to Joan that nothing could save Philip now. 
He had seemed so cocksure, so brutally confident. 
As she looked around her, she could sce that others 
shared her opinion. A hundred eyes were turned 
towards the dock, where tho prisoncr stood, a little 
paler perhaps, his lithe figuro drooping under the 
physica fatiguo of his long ordeal, but unconqucred 
still, 


Then his counsel rose and began to speak. He had 


; < Nr 
i hi nent. He | faint hint of what tho final verdict would be—Joan er sight. 7 . : 
ely talent ils wee Gat yok its aiivtcy, musical | Lester, Hesketh Brand, the prisoner himself. Even Probably Philip Derwent’s first thought at that Rt 
tones were heard in every corner of the court, ; Thomas Christian Jephson Icaned forward with caget | moment was of tho woman he loved. But he had ; 
fascinating ever hearer. Briefly he sketched the | ears that he might not loso one word that fell from | been taken away from the court until the jury should 
position of affairs before the crime. Philip Derwent | the lips of tho judge, inscrutable and expressionless | return with theie verdict. Jephson was busy talking fe 
was in love with Joan Lester; the girl loved him—all | as Jephson himself. . to the sel ore, ce ae . 
that was necessary to their happiness was her father’s At last he paused and looked up from his notes. And so it happened that Heske rand, his small, ’ 
consent. But the consent was refused. And tho “Finally, I come to the evidence of Benjamin round eyes nervously watching tho court, was tm) 
theory of the prosecution was that Philip Derwent | Blenkington and Herbert Borgen It = = ig eee one to fotice what had happened to Joan | 
th d man in cold blood to clear | testimony of these witnesses that the case depends. ster. | : Navas 5 
lesen Selo aay cu : If you believe that they bavo deliberately committed Leaving his scat and elbowing his way through tho Ls 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said counsel scornfully, 
suddenly turning to the jury-box. “I say that sug- 
gestion is a preposterous one. No one but a devil 
incarnate cou actuated to such a deed by such 
® motive.” . 

Olive Strode, he went on to say, was mistaken 
when she said she saw Philip Derwont come out of 
Mr. Lester’s room. He did not suggest that she was 
lying ; she was only a child, and the man who camo out 


Fishmonsgers have many ingenious excuses a3 to why their fish is sometimes not too fresh. 


was deserted, 


every fibre of his being upon this case. He only knew 
that his task was ended, and that soon the result 
would be placed beyond all doubt. . 

Then thcro fell upon tho cars of the listening court 
the words of the judge, giving his chargo to the jury. 
Slowly, weighing every word, he dealt with the evidence. 
To many who heard him it seemed merely tedious, 
meaningless repetition; but there were some who 
hung on every word, trying to glean from it some 


verju “ou must disregard thcie statements and 
[eond’ peal verdict on the evidence of tho other 
witnesses who have been called before you. If you 
come to the conclusion that they were speaking the 
truth, you will probably decide that the prisoner's 
alibi is proved. : 

“TT desire to direct you on one other point. The 
witness, Mrs. Cox, prompted by Miss Lester, denied 
that the prisoner had visited the house in Burncy 


{ 


. Glancing over his shoulder he scto that the street 


in supplication. Then as tlic 
Jast man disappeared a littly 
strangled cry rose to her lips. 

“Ho is innocent. . . » Ho 
has proved his innocence!” she cricil. 

And then swooning, she fell back into her seat in a 
dead faint. 

But scarcely a soul noticed her. Mrs. Cox, sitting 
at the back of the gallery, was drying her eves. Tho 
tears that fell down the checks of the faithful old soul 
were teats of joy because, with the majority of 
onlookers, she was perfectly certain that Philip had 
poe his innocence. But Joan was hidden from 


crowd, he hastencd to her side. 

A watchful attendant was tho first to reach her, 
and he commenced to half carry, balf drag her towards 
tho open doors into the fresh ais of the corridor. 
Brand quickly followed. 

The man who had helped her out summoned a female 
attendant, but Brand pushed her aside and knelt by 
Joan’s sido. 

* Poor little woman, I was afraid this would bappeal't 


= 
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————_ 
he an unctuously. “‘ Here, fetch me some brandy— 
£ { ”» 


The motherly little woman who had been called was 
momminy the dress around Joan’s throat. She glanced 
at Brand. 

“You are a friond of the young lady’s, sir, or 8 
telative, perhaps 7” 

- “ Yes,” Brand said quickly. 

Then he glanced over his shoulder right and left. 
No one elsa had seen, no one had followed. He was 
alone with Joan. He knew it was almost cortain that 
the jury, when they returned, would deliver a verdict 
of Not Guilty. The odds wore they would not be 
absent long. But he knew there would be no indecent 
has 


te. 

There might at Ieast be an hour before the verdict 
was given and the court cleared. 

An hour! And here was Joan in a dead faint. 

Alono with him! 

In an hour Philip Derwent would be free. He 
would hold her in his arms again. He would learn 
everything that had happened since his incarccration. 

F . Everything! 

Someone pushed a glass of brandy into Brand's 
hands. Raising Joan’s head, he forced some between 
her lips. 

Presently she stirred, her eyelids‘flickercd. Then her 

r lips moved. few incoherent words came, 
. Followed by an hysterical sob. 

Again glancing round, his evil little eyes contracting 
nervously, Hesketh Brand raised Joan in one of his 
strong arms. 

“ She’s all right now,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Poor little 
thing! She mustn’t go back to the court, though. 
TH—T'Il take her home.” 

The female attendant looked at him doubtfully. 
“ Pcrhaps there’s a lady friend——” she commenced. 

“That's all right,” Brand interrupted, lifting Joan 
up. ‘I'll take her back and leave her with her friends 
until sho hears the good news. For it will be good 
gews right enough.” 

“ Yes, 1’m sure,” the woman replied sympathetically. 

- « « “Ket me help you, sir.” She supported 
Joan on one side, patting her band tenderly and 
whispering consoling words. 

But Joan was sobbing hysterically. She was no 
longer in a dead faint, but it was obvious that she 
was unconscious of her surroundings, of what was 
happening, even of who was with her. 

rand realised this, and he hurried her towards the 
exit. 

“Call a cab up quickly ! ” he shouted to tho man at 
the door. ‘ We don’t want a fuss and a crowd. This 
lady is ill.” 

‘There was no onc to gainsay him. .A cab was called, 
the woman helped to lift Joan into it, and laid her on 
the seat. Without waiting even to thank her, Brand 
followed. 

“ Burney Street,” he shouted to the chauffeur. 
And the cab lurched forward away—out of the court- 
yard, away from the curious crowd. 

Brand bent over Joan Lester like a vulture swooping 
on its prey and caught her in his arms. 

“He hasn't got you yet, my pretty little prudo. 
And, by gad, he shan’t get you now ... or 
when he does find you—it will be too late-!”’ 

Leaning forward, he tapped at the window in front 
of him and shouted to the chauffeur to hurry. 

Then he peered through the little glass slit in the 
back of the cab, He knew that it was most improb- 
alic anyone was following. He was quite certain that 
no one connected with Joan had scen her faint. 

Philip had left the court before she swooncd. And 
Brand grinned as he reminded himself that, whatever 
might happen during the next hour, Philip Derwent 
was not yct a free man. 

Brand turned his attention to Joan. He knew that 
when she recovered sufficiently to recognise him there 
would probably be a scene. But though she was no 
longer unconscious, sho was as helptess as a child. 

As often happens with highly-strung people, she was 
ecized with a terrible ague following on the fainting fit. 
; {cr hands were cold. She trembled from h to 

out. 

Again Brand clasped her in his arms. The trembling 
little body thrilled him. As yct she wes unconscious 
of her fate. But when she knew it she would tremble 
with feat and with horror. 

since he knew he could never awaken the tiniest 
apurk of love or passion in Joan’s heart, Brand revelled 
a ihe horror and agony he would kindle there in their 
piace, 

Htis now thoroughly debased nature sullied every- 
thing with which it came in contact. 

Presently Joan stirred and tried to free herself 
from Brand's ficrce embrace. He hiraself was scarcely 
conscious how tightly he held her. Broken sobs came 
hysterically through her chattering teeth. Brand 
caught a few incohcrent words. 

Philip’s name came over and over again. Poking his 
head forward, Brand glanced through the windows. 
The cab was going north quiblty, but Burney Street 
was still a littlo distance off. He had not quite made 
lee mind what he was going to do with Joan when 

cab stopped at Burney Street. 

He had acted on the impulse of the moment in court. 
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An unexpected chance had suddenly come of satisfying 
his passion, and his desire for revenge. He had taken 
it, regardless of the consequences. 

There were two alternatives. He could take Joan 
straight back to her home or else hide her in his own 
rooms. Of course directly the trial was over Philip 
Derwent and Jephson would look for her. Their 
suspicions might or might not be aroused by her 
absence. But, sooner or later, Philip was certain to 

‘o straight to Burney Street. And if he did not find 
Joan there a search would queny be made. 

Brand’s teeth gritted. Jephson had anything 
to do with it, Brand’s own rooms would be the first 
place to receive attention. 

Releasing Joan for a moment he put his head out of 
the window and gave the chauffeur the number of 
her house, 

He would take her home, as he had said he would do! 

He was crafty. Revenge and Joan Lester seemed 
within his grasp at last. But Mr. Hesketh Brand did 
not intend*to pay, if he could help it, for- anything. 
Ho glanced at his watch. 

Three-quarters of an hour now—and the cab was 
turning down Burney Street. If, by a stroke of 

ood luck, Joan was not missed at once, Philip and 

ephson would. waste many minutes with their 
solicitors talking over the trial and congratulating 
one another on tho result. 

For even to Brand the result was a foregond 
conclusion. 

Tho cab stopped. Brand jum out, paid the 
chauffeur, Lat him a substantial tip. Then almost 
roughly he half lifted, half dragged Joan out on to the 
pavement, and on to her fcet. With one arm he 
supported her, forcing her to walk up the — 

e tried tho front door. Of course it was locked. 
Glancing over his shoulder, he saw that the street was 
practically deserted. The cab was driving away. It 
was growing dark, for a yellow fog hung above tho 
houses. 

The lamps in the street: were being lit. 

The odds were that Joan would have her latch-key 
somewhere on her. He noticed her sac-bag hanging 
by her side, by re by a cord from the left shoulder. 
With his free hand he seized it, tore it open, and 
searched rapidly. 

Yes, thero was the key. He pulled it out and 
thrust it into the lock. Footsteps were approaching 
along the pavement. Slow, muffled footsteps, like 
those of a policeman. 

The key refused to turn. Either Brand did not 
insert it properly or his hands were trembling with 
excitement. 

Joan’s eyes were wide open now. She was staring 
at him. He felt her swaying to and fro as she tried to 
support hersclf. Consciousness had returned, and her 
fit of hysteria was passing away. e 

When she recognised him ahs would cry for help. 
He cursed the lock. Thon he heard the footsteps on 
the pavement pause just outside the gate. 

At tho same moment the key slowly, grudgingly 
turned. Pressing his knee against the door, Brand 
burst it open. 

Joan found her voice. She wrenched hersclf free from 
Brand's arm and stared wildly about her. 

“Where am I? What’s happened? . .. 
Philip !—Where is Philip? . . The verdict— 
I was waiting for tho verdict.” oe 

Quick as lightning Brand seized her hand and, 
entering the hall, dragged her by main force after him. 
fp‘ It’s all right,” he said loudly, so that any passer-by 
could hear him. ‘“‘ It’s all right, little woman. It’s 
right; little woman, you're safe home now!” 

He banged the front door and, releasing Joan, 
pressed his ear to it, listening. 

Tho footsteps outside passed on, dicd away. Brand 
chuckled under his breath. Then he slipped home 
the bolts and put up the chain. Neithor Mrs. Cox nor 
Philip Derwent could cntcr that way now. Not unless 
they broke the front door down. And he would 
have made good his escape at the back by then. 
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He turned quickly round as'a sound from the sitting. 


room on the left caught bisear. Joan had disa: 
es was Nasi a ARS sitting-room whan be ae 

r at the en passage. He leapt forvw: 
pulled her back. - Pt forward ng 

“Not so fast, little girl!’ he hissed in her ear 
“You fainted in court. You hadn’t the strength 
to wait and hear the verdict on your lover. But I've 
brought you home. A friend in need is a friend indecd 
—ch, what! You shall hear the verdict from my lips— 
in tho little room where your lover perhaps first. stule 
kisses from your lips! Where your father was 
murdered by—by your other lover, Robert Kirke.” 

Joan was transfixed with horror. She stared at hii 
with dilated eyes and Saping mouth, 

Then a shrick ech through the empty houre, 
Stified even as it left her lips. Brand pressed his 
coarse hand over her mouth, Flinging his right arm 
around her, he roy her into the sitting-room, 

He flung her on to the sofa. 

“Stop there! If you cry out again, if you stir, 
T'll strangle you!” 

She dared not speak nor move. Brand wagecd 
his head to and fro and laughed. . 

“* Ah, I’m not going to injure you, little one! You 
are too soft and pretty and delicate to be injured!” 

He stepped back, hesitated, and turned his head 
as if listening. Ho had heard something—a 
movement somewhere ! 

Or was it a case of nerves ? Remnants of conscience 
startled to activity. 

For it was in this very room that Joseph Lester had 
been robbed. It was in this very room that Josepir 
Lester had been murdered. And it was from this 
room the murderer had crept, after doing the ghastly 
deed. And outside in the hall the brat Olive had been 
hiding—just before the old man met his death, 

Was someone else hiding in the shadows now? 

Gioriy stepping back, Brand swept the hall with bis 
eycs, It was empty, and there were no hats or coats 
hanging on the rack now. He closed the sitting-room 
door and locked it, then, striking a match, he lit the 
gas, turning it low, howeygr. 

He wanted to sce, bi not to be seen, save by 
Joan! He drew a chair forward and sat down opposite 
her, touching her. 

This was his hour, and he was going to enjoy it 
to the full. He could not possibly have planned a 
revenge more perfect, more subtle in its cruclty, 
ot more complete. 

The hour of Philip Derwent’s triumph, the hour 
in which Philip’s honour would be vindicated, would be 
the hour of Joan Lester’s downfall, when her honour 
would be lost for ever. 

Brand pulled his watch from his pockct and he!J 
it underneath Joan’s eyes. 

“There are forty minutes before your anemic friend, 
Mr. Jephson, or your heroic friend, br. Philip Derwent, 
can possibly return here to find you. The house is 
empty, I have bolted the front door. We are alone.” 

He waited to see the effect of his words. Two 
bright spots of colour burned on Joan’s checks. She 
would not faint again yet. He did not want her to. 

Her mouth was open, the muscles of each feature 
rigid with horror: Her bosom rose and fell as she 
took short, sharp breaths. 

Brand slipped his watch back into his poclict. 
“It’s a pity you allowed Mr. Jephson to persuade you 
to break your promise to me while the train way 
waiting at Harrow Station. Personally, I dont 
mind, I can always wait for what I want. And th: 
longer one waits for a good thing the sweeter it i 
when one gets it. And vou are a good thing, a very 
good thing, little Joan!”’ 

His fingers caressed her. She drew back, but Bri! 
came closer. 

“If you had come with me, then, and kept your 

romise, we should have had quite a pleasant time. 

would have made you happy. But you cheated m, 
Joan!” He wagged a flabby finger in her fae. 
“I suppose it’s a woman’s way to cheat. Now you! 
have to pay for a broken promise and my injure! 
feelings. I spent twenty miserable, lonely hours at 
Amersham. ut now in cach of these twenty minut: < 
you shall pay for cach one of those twenty hours cf 
disappointment. And you shall pay with interest! 

ig What are you saying?” she managed to gj’. 
** What aro you going to do?” ‘ 

Brand saw her face change colour and ho smil] 
He knew how to torture. “I’m just going to s!.> 
here until your lover comes. And until ho com 
you'll do whatever I tell you. You didn’t hear the 
verdict of the judge, but you shall hear my verdic'. 
. . . The sentence is to be carricd out st 
once.” ae 

“What do you mcan?” Her voice perilously 
approached a scream. ? 

© put up her hands as if to beat him off. Jt 
cheeks grew scarlct, then white as driven snow. 

“Philip . . . help!” . 

The grandfather clock in the hall began to strike the 
hour. After Joan’s piercing cry the only sound in the 
=e house. Hesketh B had forgotten, while 

ting in the revenge he was going to take, how 
swiftly time sped. ; 
(Another splendid instalment next week.) 
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3X 
Any Another Article which 
\o NY will tell you a lot you 


don’t know about our 
obliging Post Office. 


Country doctors have a privilege which is very 
little known. We will say that Dr. Brown has a 
bottle of medicine that one of his patients must 
have that night. The doctor is too busy to deliver 
it himself and his servant has gone off on another 


message. 

Very well. Dr. Brown stops the next mail van 
that is driving past his patient’s house and hands 
the bottle of medicine to the driver to deliver. 
There is no official fee for doing this, a tip being 
given for the service, just as for any other 
messenger. 

Another curious thing which mail van drivers 
are allowed to carry are newly published news- 
Lea ete If the Dairy Exrrrss had just been 
published, for instance, a bundle of them will be 
dclivered, however heavy the bundle may weigh, at 
@ny newsagent’s the driver may pass on his route. 

Parcel Post Points. 

Nor necd you carry a parcel along country 
roads to the post-office. All you have got to do is 
to hand it, properly stamped, toa driver of a mail 
van, when he is clearing the nearest pillar-box, 
and he is bound to carry your parcel for you. 

Another thing, if the country postman, after 
delivering a letter at your house, is going to pass 
your friend, Mr. Smith, on his rounds, you can 
make him carry a letter to Mr. Smith for a penny, 
and so save you the trouble of sending one of your 
servants or going yourself. 

There are, of course, special regulations for 
sending lIctters, parcels, and telegrams abroad. 
For every parcel you send abroad, for instance, 
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you must sign a declaration at the post-office 
stating what the contents of the parcel are. 

There are also special regulations for sending 
samples of your goats 45 other countries. Liquids, 
oils, and similar substances must be inclosed in good 
bottles, hermetically sealed. Each bottle must be 
placed in a wooden box filled with sawdust, 
cotton, or spongy material in sufficient quantity to 
absorb the liquid in the event of the bottle becoming 
broken. 

Finally, the box itself must be inclosed in a case 
of metal furnished with a tightly fitting Jid of wood 
with a screw top, or of strong and thick leather ! 

The cash on delivery system instituted by the 
Post Office is not half so well known as it should be. 
The Postmaster-Gencral will deliver your goods 
in certain British Possessions and collect the moncy 
for them ‘off your customers. 


When You Are On the High Seas. 

In no case, however, will he collect the money 
for anything selling for more than £20. The 
postman will not give up a “cash on delivery” parcel, 
or open it for the customer's benefit, until the latter 
has .paid for the goods. ‘The Post Office com- 
mission for its eervices is very little, varying from 
fourpence for things costing £5 and less, to a shilling 
for goods costing between £15 to £20. 

If you are in a foreign country you can’t, in the 
ordinary way, put an ordinary English stamp on 
your letter. But if you are on board a British ship 
on the high seas, you are entitled to send your 
correspondence prepaid by means of British postage 
stamps. Such letters are handed to the oflicer on 
board appointed to receive them, in order that they 
may be specially conveyed to the Post Office at the 
first port of arrival. 

The Postmaster-General has certain rights which 
he enforces strictly. He has, for example, the 
exclusive privilege of carrying letters from place to 

lace, with very few exceptions. You can send a 
etter by your servant or a friend, but no one is 
allowed to collect your letters regularly and deliver 
them except Post Office officials. 

Nor are you allowed to lay down a private tcle- 


gtaph line in the ordinary way. You may, in the 
words of the Post Office, “establish ’ telegraphic 
communication between your house and your 
business office, or between ao head office and a 
branch office, for the purpose of transmitting 
business messages pure and simple. But you may 
not establish telegraphic communication with 
another business man. 

Nor are you allowed to have a private line 
between your house or business place and the 
nearest fire-station without permission. 

The Post Office Act of 1908 forbids you to manu- 
facture any forms in imitation of postal or telv- 
graphic forms, or anything which looks like a 
postace stamp. The Postmaster-General even 
forbids you to imitate pustmarks under heavy 
penalties. 

In fact, though the Post Office gives you any 
number of privileges, it will not allow you to abuse 
them, and quite rightly too. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 
Mon., December 23. 
A woman may smiley and smile and not be one Lit 
pleased. 


Tues... December 24. 

Whether we are ambitious or foolish depends 
altogether on whether we succeed or not. 
Wed., December 2S. 

Love is like paradiso—with the angel of fiery sword 
always in evidence. 

Thurs., December 26. 

There aro men so hardgnel that they can reod 
their youthful love letters witasut blushing. 
Fri., December 27. 

The likelihood of being found out frightens many 
women, but men are more worried over the possibility 
of being sued. 

Sat., December 28. 

here are some men who wouldn’t rock a boat or 
look down a gun barrel, and yet they would start a 
religious argument. 

Sun., December 29. 
If things don't come your way, get some other way. 


BANKING ACCOUNTS FOR BABIES. 


To celebrate the coming into operation of the Insurance Act, Mr. Harry Wray, a member of the local council, has undertaken to start a banking 
account for every child born in Beverley during January. Our cartoonist suggests a few of the possib!e consequences of the gift. 
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y From 
ff TM anufac- 
y turers figure 
big things 
by footage. 

They will 
tell you, for 
instance, 
that Mr. 
Gilbert Maxwell Anderson, the most famous exponent 
in the world of the western cow-boy type of picture 
drama, has appeared in more than two millions of 
feet of film, and that these millions of feet have 
been reeled off before many more millions of people 
in England, in America, in Africa, in China, and 
Japan, in Australia, and in the far-away Philippincs 
and other even more remote islauds of the sunny 
southern seas. 

Villain or Hero to Order. 

The parts he has acted in are well-nigh innumer- 
able, yet always of the same type. One film depicts 
him as a western desperado, or “ bad man,” in 
the language of the plains. In the next he is 
shown as a sheriff, whose duty it is to hunt down 
the “ bad man,” and bring him to justice. Or, in 
the guise of the typical cow-boy lover, he is seen 
lassoing the bandit who tries to ride off with his girl; 
or he becomes a cattle thief, a rustler, a claim 
jumper, or what not. 

Years ago he played his first leading rdle in that 
famous sensational photo-play, “‘ The Great Train 
Robbery.” There are few people who have not 
seen it. 

Besides being a photo-play actor, Mr. Anderson 
is also a producer of photo-plays. He rehearses 
his cow-boy dramas out on the actual western plains, 
or in the deserts of Arizona, or the mountains of 
New Mexico, carrying with him a company of 
forty people, with hia own private railway-car, 
waggon train, and portable studio. Besides all 
this there is a staff of writers to write up the plays, 
scenic artists and carpenters, a manufactory on 
wheels to develop the films, and even a portable 
theatre to show them in. Nothing is wanting ; 
nothing has been overlooked. 

Asked recently regarding narrow escapes while 
playing, Mr. Anderson thought for a while, and 
then said that he “ guessed ” the narrowest squeak 
of his life was when he was rehearsing ‘‘ Bronclio 
Billy’s Bible.” 

ose who have seen this fine photo-play will 
recall that the climax of the picture is a thrilling 
hand-to-hand struggle on the edge of a precipice 
between Mr. Anderson and the “ villain” of the 
ae This scene was photographed on the 
rand Canon of the Colorado River, at a spot 
where the clifis are 2,000 feet high, and perpendicular. 

The “ business ” called for a quick break away on 
the very cdge of the precipice, in which both actors 
sprang for a breathing spell, then again 
clinched. Mr. Anderson called for the break while 


DRYING CLOTHES. 

Tats illustration Gp tes a new method of drying 
clothes, and one that should be very useful to many 
our readers, age those living in flats. 

Theso dryers, as 8 
fix on to the window-frame. 

Each side of the dryer contains six clothes lines, 
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Cinema 


A Series Which Will Appeal to All Lovers of Picture Palaces 
Mr. G.M. ANDERSON, the Cow-bog King. 


his back was to the yawning abyss. Both men 
sprang back. Then the “ villain” screamed with 
horror at secing Anderson stumble, fall heavily, 
and disappear over the edge of the precipice. 

He fell on his face and peered over into the chasm, 
then gave a shout of joy, for a large protruding 
tree-root, some four feet down the side of the cliff, 
had saved Anderson’s life. He was clinging 
desperately to it with both hands, while his body 
hung suspended in mid-air. 

A rope was hurriedly procured, and Anderson 
was pulled up over tho top of the cliff to safety, 
suffering only from nervous shock, and painful 
lacerations about his hands. Untoriunatel yi 
however, the film was rendered useless by the 
accident, there being no such incident wanted in 
the play, and the “death struggle” had to be all 
done over again. This time, thongh, Anderson 
took good care to break away when at a safe 
distance from the brink of the precipice. 

Mention has already been made of the elaborate 
outfit which Mr. Anderson takes with him into the 
wilds when rehearsing his dramas. This, of course, 
is absolutely necessary, since there are neither 
wig-makers’ shops nor costumiers in the desert. 


Forty Miles in Search of Timber. 


Once only was he cornered for want of a stage 
requisite. He lad to show what is known in stage 
parlance as an “interior,” and this in the deserts 
of Southern Arizona, near the Mexican border line. 

Now to rig up a proper interior, dressed timber, 
or “ lumber,” as the Americans call it, is absolutely 
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TROUBLE. 


Henp is depicted a clever 
device which saves airmcn 
the trouble of pumping 

trol into theis engines by 

nd whilst they are flying. 

It consists of a little pro- 
peller placed on the landing 
chassis of the aeroplanc, 
which revolves in the air- 
current raised by the machine, 
and works a little petrol 
pump. 

The advantage of this 
apparatus is that the faster 
the machine flies, the greater 
the amount of petrol pumped 
into the engine. 
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Weer ENDING 


necessary, and lumber is about the scarecst 
thing in the world in that part of Arizona, whera 
the houses are all built of “ adobes ’’—sun-dried 
bricks. None was to be had for love or money. 

Eventually, however, Mr. Anderson heard of a 
Mexican, who had some to sell, forty miles away 
across the border. He and the stage-carpentcr 
promptly saddled their horses, and rode over t 
interview him. The Mexican quoted rates for 
his goods that simply made them gasp. ‘lic 
carpenter worked out some figures on the back of 
an envelope, and announced that at the price 
named it would cost about two hundred dollars 
to build a hen-coop. 

Sorrowfully they rode back, and that particular 
scene had to be cut out. Since then Mr. Anderson 
has added a lumber car to his other impcdimenta, 
when photo-play-making in dry regions remote 
from civilisation. 

(Next week: Miss Jennie Gauntier.) 
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THE STORIES OF FAMOUS MELODIES. dN 


“DADDY WOULDN'T BUY ME 
A BOW-WOW..” 


“ Daddy wouldn't buy me a bow-wow, bow-zor ) 
Daddy wouldn't buy me a bow-bow. 

I've got a little cat, 

And I'm very fond of that, 
But I'd rather have a big bow-wow, wow-worr-to'r. 


Twenty odd years ago this was the chorus of ove 
of the greatest music-hall successes of tho dav. 
Everybody sang it and bought it, and it is s.id 
that the publishers made something like eliven 
thousand pounds out of the song! 

Miss Vesta Victoria sang the song, which, at 
first, everyone but she and the author thout 
“too silly for words.” It may have been “tos 
silly for words,” but all the same, it had ao run of 
about seven years altogether, and sold in tens 
of thousands. And that, after all, was all tina: 
mattered. Mr. J. Tabrar, perhaps the most protii'o 
“popular” song-wright in the history of tle 
music halls, wrote ihe first verse and chorus of 
“ Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Mc a Bow-wow” on tla 
back of an envelope on a piano on the stag? ut 
the Pavilion, Piccadilly Circus. 

The second and third verses he wrote on t!.o 
margin of a poster on a hoarding in Blackfriar-, 
“‘ where,” as he says, “they remained until ti: 
bill-posters next came along and hid them frein 
the world. I wrote them there because it was t! 8 
only paper handy at the moment, and [I daren'‘t 
risk forgetting the words while I went looking 
for some.” ; 

Vesta Victoria decided to sing the song against 
the advice of her friends and relations. 

“T’ve got to sing it and I know what I want 
she declared. 

She evidently also knew what the public wanteL. 

(Next Week: ‘‘ My Old Dutch.’’) 
PPP PP PPP PPIPPPPIPPIPPP PLP IPPIDIINS 
HOW EMERY-PAPER IS MADE. 


Tnis contrivance shows how emery-paper an: so I. 
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paper is made. 

The paper revolves on the beam marked “ A,” 1)! 

asses over 

rush, ‘“B,” 
which revolves in - 
a boiler of glue 
The paper goes ¢ 
on through the 
small rollers, 
“Cc,” which 
spread the glue 
evenly over the 
surface. 

The steam jet, 
ih heats the 
glu paper 80 
that the emery or 
sand powder 
which runs from 
the cask,‘ E,” ad- 


heres quickly. “ 
The surely of the Baars round the roller “ T, 
and the revolving of the fan ‘‘G,” causes any loose 
powder to drop into the tS breey ae 
The jet of steam, “F,” helps to set the powder 
more securely in the glue. ws 
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Spurned, but 
Satisfied, 


As Mary, her 
heart hot with in- 
diznation, hastened 
from her interview 
with Peter on 
Hampstead Heath, 
ebe was followed by 
the dark figure of 
awoman. She had 
not gone far up the 
Spaniards Road 
when this figure 
caught her up and 

ut her hand upon 

er arm. 

Mary stopped 
with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, 
and turning, found 
herself face to face 
with the stranger 
asked, 

“IT want to speak to you where he won't overhear 
us,” she said, pointing back to the pincs where Peter 
ba:l been left. “If you value your happiness, come 
with me and let me speak to vou.” 

Mary, in absolute bewilderment, allowed hersclf 
to be led down the other side of the embankment that 
ferms the Spaniards Road, in the direction of Caen 
Wood. It was not until they had gone some way that 
her companion came to a halt in the middle of a 
stretch of grecn grass, 

‘* My name is Dora Strang,” the girl said abruptly. 
“You don't know it, you've never beard it. I'ma 
complete stranger to you, but none the less cur interests 
are linked together.” 

She spoke excitedly, panting like one who had run a 
race. Mary said dotking, waiting for the other 
to explain. 

‘*‘ 1 heard what that man eaid to you just now,” 
Dora went on. “I was listening—in the bushes—I 
bad followed him, and I heard it all.” 

Mary drew back from her, and this little gesture of 
disapproval seemed to increase the other's cxcitement. 

“Qh, it may seem to you a mean thing to do, but 
you don’t know everything. More than two years ago 
that man—Mr. Petcr, as they call him—promised 
to marry me. He never fulfilled his promise, though I 
gave mysclf to him and he is tho father of my child.” 

A great sense of pity welled up in Mary’s heart. 
She understood now tho reason of the other's anger 
end bitterness. 

** But it isn’t of mysclf I want to speak to you,” 
Dora went on. “It's of you and of somebody else. 
You said just now that you believed Mr. Petcr had 
pre, @ treacherous part. Well, you are right. 

would have held my tongue if I hadn't discovered 
to-night that he is decciving me as he has deceived 
others,” 

‘* What do you mcan ?”’ asked Mary. 

** It was he who stole the seven hundred pounds from 
the office ; it was he who placed the keys in Mr. Henry's 
pocket; it was he who took every opportunity of 
making a difference between Mr. Flaxman and Mr, 
Menry. Perhaps you can guess why ?” 

Mary, in her astonishment, could only shake her 
bea:l. Dora came closer to her. 

“You know—of course you know—the mystcry 
that surrounded the identity of Mr. Flaxman’s real 
son. Mr. Peter and Mr. Henry were brought u 
both as his children because be was not certain whic 
was his real child. That man who ruined me was 
always frightened Iest Mr. Henry ehould get the 
foriime on Mr. Flaxman’s death, or even a share of it, 
for I know now that he was greedy for money and 
nothing clse. He had deluded himself into believing 
that he was really Mr. Flaxman’s son, and then when 
ho discovered that the very reverse was the case, when 
he had proofs which could not bo denied, he 
not only suppressed theso proofs, but he used every 
means in his power to ruin Mr. Henry.” 

** He had proofs !”’ exclaimed Mary in astonishment. 
“ Why, what proofs could ko have :” 

“That Mrs. Maysficld had a brother,” continued 
Dora, “ and she had written to her brother when her 
baby was born, telling him that the child had a mole 
on its right arm. The brother was a certain Thomas 
Barclay. Last summer be camo back from America, 
and having beard the story, went to sce Mr. Flaxman 
at the office in the hope of getting money for the 
foformation which be posscsscd.” 


The nert instant Peter had pushed 
the old mon with all his force. 


“What is it you want?” she 
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“ And he saw Mr. Peter instead of Mr. Flaxman!” 
exclaimed Mary. 

“Yes, and Mr. Peter pretended that it was Nr. 
Henry who had the mole on his arm, and, out of 
supposed affection for Mr. Henry, begged this Barclay 
not to give the information he possessed to Mr. 
Flaxman. He bought his silence with the seven 
hundred pounds that he took from the safc, and then 
because he couldn't put the money back, he fastened 
the theft on Mr. Henry.” 

Up to this point Dora had spoken with a fluency 
born of excitement. But now, of a sudden, ehe 
broke down. 

“Tt was I who sugested it!” she sobbed. “ God 
forgive me! I loved him. I thought ke would marry 
mo if he was certain of getting Mr. Flaxman’s moncy. 
I didn’t know what I was doing. 1 thought only of 
him and my baby.” 

Mary put her hand tenderly on the gitl’s shoulder. 

“You have made amends now in telling me all this,” 
she said. 

Dora was weeping with her hands before her face. 

“That's not all!” she cricd bitterly. ‘He made 
me go to-day to Mr. Flaxman—oh, I hato mysclf for 
what I did ; I had to pretend that it was Mr. Henry 
who was the father of my child, that he had given me 
the seven hundred pounds, so that Mr. Flaxman 
should be satisfied that what ho had done was right.’ 

Mary questioned her closely on this part of the story, 

etting piecemeal from the miserable girl all the 
details of the elaborate treachery she had practised 
at Pcter's instigation. 

“Don't cry any more!” sho said at last. ‘* Now 
that you have told mo tke truth all can be made right.” 

Dora drew her hands from before her face, and, 
looking at Mary, laughed bitterly. 

“ Right!” she exclaimed. “ How will it bo right 
for me? I’ve lost the man I loved—the man I hate 
now—my child is nameless, and I am a ruined woman 
with no hopo of Eeppom in this world.” 

Sho fell to sobbing again, and Mary, her heart 
aching for tho girl's distress, exerted her best efforts to 
comfort her. When these failed she managed to 
extract from Dora the address where she lived, and 
walked with her across the Heath to her house. She 
would have left ber there, but the girl was so miserable 
that Mary could not find it in her heart to Icave her 
alone. 

Once inside the house, a wail from a room upstairs 
changed Dora in an instant from a despairing, hopeless 
woman to the mother, with all those fierce, protecting 
instincts that would make ber face a world cf troubles 
for her offspring. 

Mary iollowed her to the room, saw her lift the child 
from its cot, and hold it to her breast, crooning 
sootiincly to it, her facc calm and placid. She asked 
to be allowed to take the little boy, and when the child, 
after a preliminary investigation of ber beautiful face, 
a into her arms, Dora was all swilus and 
delight. Mary spoke to her of tho boy, praiscd his 
health and good looks, and finally, after making an 
appointment for the morrow, left Dora in a much 
quieter frame of mind. 

She hersclf returned to the boarding-house in 
Hampstead with a sense of exultation in her heart. 
Sho had now the power to reinstate the man she loved, 
to clear his name from the infamous charge that 
had been brought against him and to unmask the 
scoundrel who had plottcd so cleverly against his 
position. 

Before she went_to slecp that night she had arranged 
exactly what sho should do. Sho would tell Henry 
the part Peter had playcd, and they would go tcgether 
to John Flaxman. 

But sho had made her plans without taking into 
account the simple, straightforward nature of the man 
she loved. When, as usual, sho mct Henry the 
following morning in Regent’s Park, which had been 
agreed upon as a rendezvous, lying as it did almost 
directly halfway between where they lived, and told 
him the story she had beard from Dora's lips, he would 
not believe a word. 

“Te's all sowe infamous plant, Mary!’ ke declared. 
“ Peter-—why, bes always been a good pal—helped 
me out of no end of scrapes--ie'd never do a thing 
like that. This girl—T remember ber in the efiice— 
she's got a grievance against him and is tryiag todo bim 
an injury.” 

Mary protested in vain that evervihing puinted to 
the gi:l’s story being true; but Henry refused to 
admit it for a mo:acnt. 

When Mary cugecsted they should godown (o Marston 
Nall, he at first scouted the idea, but at last consented 
on tke understanding that Dora Strang sbould 
accompany them. He would make the girl repeat 
her lies, he said, to Peter's face, and then Mary should 
sce what a precions tissue of falschcods she had built up. 


(Continued on page 692.) 
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MY SON— OB A STRANGER'S ? (contd. from p. 691). 

With this proposal Mary had to be c6ntent. It was 
useless a g with Henry, and secretly she was 
glad that he had taken up this attitude. It would 
make the dénouemené all the more convincing. 

When she mot Dora, as she had arranged the night 
before, at Hampstead Tube station, Henry was cold 
and aloof. Ho greeted the girl with « distant bow 
when they were introduced and preserved a stubborn 
silence as they travelled down into Hertfordshire. 

Marston Hall lay some four miles from the nearest 
station, and there being no means of getting a con- 
veyance, they had to walk. It was not an enlivening 
outing. Henry walked a little ahead, the set of his 
shoulders sceming @ visible protest against the whole 
affair. Mary walked behind with Dora, desperately 
keeping up @ conversation while her companion spoke 
not a word. 

When they reached the outskirts of the estate the 
took a short cut over a stile, a h the par 
in the dircction of the house, which s' close on a 
mile away. In the centre of this park was the lake. 
As they approached it they caught sight of a punt 
moored in tho middle in which stood the figures of 
John Flaxman and Peter. 

Pcter had arisen that morning with a feeling that he 
had been outwitted by Providence, The dangers 
which he had fondly believed he had swept from his 
path still cxisted, and they sccmed none the Icss 
alarming when viewed in the quict of the morning 
after a night of slceplessness, His murderous plot 
had failed. John Flaxman was still alive, and the 
prize which ho coveted still eluded his grasp. 

He had succeeded only up to a point. He had 
disposed of Henry, and the old man had definitely 
recognised him as his son by making a will in his 
favour. But still there was alwavs a chance that his 
schemes and plots might be unmasked and the fortune 
slip from his hand. He was greedy for money, his 
soul was obsessed with the desire to have nos- 
session of the thousands which John Flaxman had 
accumulated. 

An old man’s life stood between him and his 
cherished ambition. sine) John Flaxman trod upon 
the verge of the grave. Why should he not give him 
that little push which would hasten him fromthe world 
into which he had brought nothing, and from which, 
Peter remembered with satisfaction, he could take 


nothing away. 

The thought held him with a fierceness that 
left his mind free to consider sete else. At 
breakfast he watched the old man from the corner of 
his eye with a passionate hatred. It was a Saturday, 
and there was no business to be ‘attended to that 
day, and when John Flaxman pepeets that they 
should pass the time fishing on tho lake, Peter hailed 
the proposal with delight, thinking that Providence 
had aren into his hands the opportunity that ho 
sought. 

© lake was far distant from the house. Nobody 
ever visited it. They would be alone together. Once 
in thoso waters John Flaxman might cry aloud for 
help and none would hear him. 

d afterwards it would be so easy of explanation. 
An accident to the boat. He himself could be wet 
and exhausted showing that he had done his best to 
eave the old man’s life. There would be no awkward 
questions, no pany waht and the Flaxman fortune 
and the Flaxman business would be indisputably his. 
And by that last will and testament he could snap his 
fingers at Thomas Barclay if that man should ever return 
to England to make mischief. 

With these thoughts surging in his brain, he 
accompanied John Flaxman to the lake, They 
entered the punt, and Peter having poled it across 
into the middlc and anchored it there, they proceeded 
to fish. And all the while Peter was nerving himself 
for what he had to do. 

The old man was standing up on the edge of the punt, 
lishing with that gravity with which he performed 
every action in life. His eyes were fixed on his float, 
~ for the timo being he was oblivious to everything 


else. 

For half-an-hour Peter watched him, fostcring his 
resolve, trying to bring himsclf tothe point of action. 
And at last the opportune moment seemed to arrive. 
He had eat down to rebait his hook. He was almost 
immediately behind John Flaxman. Suddenly he 
et down his rod and line and very quietly rose to his 

eet. For a second he hesitated ; then he stretched 
out his hunds, and the next instant he had pushed the 
old man with all his force, 

John Flaxman fell face foremost into the water and 
Parr rehome biggies came to the surface, 

—— gasping, Potes was alread Hin 
di ately at the anchor chain. The old soe 4 abbo 
at the sido of the punt, and his fingers cl on the 
ganwale. Yoter let the anchor chain drop, and rushing 
to tho where he was trying to draw himself up, 
tore his fingers loose from their hold. 

For a second the two men stared at one another. 
In soe Seceese pen See = — fear nor 
anger, only s wonder as of a man from whose 
mental van Ere} has been stri away the obscur- 
ing delusion of a lifetime. Neither of them apoke ; 
the struggle between them was carried on in complete 
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silence. As Peter savagely unloosed one hand, John 
Flaxman took a grip of the woodwork in another place. 
The old man would not let would not drown. 
Peter looked about him. On the floor of the punt 
was a rusty iron spike which had been used to tether 
the boat to the shore. He seized it and struck madly 
at the old man’s fingers, At last he loosed his grip, 
and with acry sank again below the surface of the water. 
Peter quickly picked up the pole and waited in 
readiness for him to come to the surface again. 
time he would end it all, But even as ms ees bers 
was stan: in murderous anticipation w weapo 
ised, rg don a shout and the sound of oars being 


tily dro in rowlocks. 

He ered asd the pole slipped from his nerveless 
fingers, There on the bank were two figures—Mary 
aad Dora—and coming towards him with sharp, 
swinging strokes, was Henry. __ 

y must have scen everything—they must have 
witnessed the attempt to murder John Flaxman from 
beginning to end. An oath escaped his lips, and he 
stood there pale and trembling, a great terror in his 
heart. 

John Flaxman had come gasping and panting to the 
surface for the second time. Once more his fingers 
grasped tho side of the punt, but this time nobod 
attempted to release his hold. Dazed and stupefied, 
Peter stood there watching the little boat that was 
coming towards them as if hypnotised by the sight. 

In another moment Henry swept round the corner 
of the punt, and, shipping his oars and coming along- 
side, he jumped on board. : 

Peter stood motionlessin hisway. Henry swept him 
aside so that ho fell his length on the bottom of the 
boat. Within the space of a second he had puree 
John Flaxman by the collar of his coat, and bending 
down so as to get a better grip, had drawn him wet 
and gasping into the punt. 


IER 
For a space im 
nobody on the punt 
spoke. Henr 
busied himself wit 
lifting the anchor 
and attaching the fii 
boat in which he fh 
had arrived on the fj 
scene. It was only 
hed - Pe bee up 
the pole a an 
to aed the boat 
towards the shore, 
that he broke the 
silence, turning to 
where Peter sat 


inted her finger at Peter. 
Pa the an thicf, and 


cae 08 ies 
he exclaimed, in a murderer,” she cried. 


tone which expressed fully his feelings. All the way 
across John Flaxman sat immovable. Henry, 
shooting a glance at his face, saw that his eyes, 
usually so cold, were fixed on the far distance with a 
sort of dreamy tenderness. When tliey reached the 
shore, he helped tho old man out with Mary’s assist- 
ance. 

Then for the first time John Flaxman spoke. 

“* Peter,” he said, addressing tho figure that still sat 
huddled a he the punt, and his voice was unusually 
soft, ‘‘ couldn’t you have waited a little while? Were 
80 eager to be fingering my money that you must 

ve @ murder on your conscience ? ”” 

The man in the boat stirred and shook himsclf. 
In that supreme moment his habits of dissimutation 
stood him in good stcad. He rose slowly to hy. ¢eet 
with his hands to his head. 

“Oh, thank God you are safe—thank God I have 
been 8 that,” he cried, in a frenzied voice. “I 
don’t know what happened to me. My brain seemed 
suddenly to give way. I felt an uncontrollable 
impulse to burl you into the water, and then all was 
black—I saw nothing more—I don’t know what 
happened—oh, thank God, you are safe.”” 

ere was a tense silonce as the little group on the 
shore stared at him. He stepped from the boat, 
reeling in his walk, his faco white and twitching, tears 
in his eyes, acting the part of the dangerous neurotic 
© Pie Flow 
ohn Flaxman gazed at him in blank amazemen' 
while Henry's face was troubled and concerned. ig 

Suddenly the tensencss of the situation was broken 
by a shrill laugh. All eyes turned to where Dora was 
standing with flushed chceks and flashing eyes. 

“* It’e lies, all lies,” she cried. ‘He meant to kill 
you, Mr. Flaxman. He told me last night that you had 
—_. will io his favour, and that he longed lor your 

Scornfully she pointed her finger at him. 

“ Look at the scoundrel, liar, thief, murdercr. He 
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meant to kill you, and he’s trying to deceive you n 
as he deceived you before.’’ ii ilies 

As Poter shrank from her with an evil scowl on Lis 
face, she swung round on John Flaxman. 

“I came to you yesterday with a story—a story 
that he invented for me to speak. It was all lies, ail 
lies. He himself was my seducer—he was the man 
that wronged me, and tricked me with a false marriage, 
and is the father amy child, This other, who is yous 
real son, neither nged me nor stole the scven 
hundred pounds. Peter is tho thicf who hoped to stand 
in your son’s shoes.” 

n exclamation of surprise escaped from Joho 
Flaxman’s lips. 

“Yes, your son,” Dora went on, “and that man 
knew it last summer, when Thomas Barclay came back 
from America and told him that his sister's child had 
a mole on his right arm. He has the mole on his arm, 
and all these months he has known that Henry waa 
your son, and he has spared no pains to supplant Lim 
in your affection.” 

a his perplexity, Joho Flaxman’s eycs sought 
Mary’s face. 

“ Do you know if this is true, Mary 2” he asked in a 
low voice. 

Before Mary could reply, Dora broke in con. 
temptuously. 

“Look at him,” she said, pointing her finger at 
Peter, “ and ask yourself if what I say is not tric.” 

For one second the old man glanced swiftly in Peter's 
direction. In that white, venomous face, stripped 
now of all its acting, he read his answer. 

He turned away with a shudder, and it seemed to 
those who watched him that he grew suddenly vcry 
old and feeble. ; 

“ Henry,” he said in a voice that seemed a parady 
of his usual commanding tone, so feeble and tremulous 
was it, “ give me your arm. Wo will go back to the 
honse together.” 

When they arrived at the Hall the old man Icd tha 
way to the library. 

“You will wait here till I return, if you please. I 
have to change my clothes, and after that I will say 
what must be said.” 

When he had left them alone, Henry, after a 
moment’s awkward silence, went across to where 
Peter was standing. 

“ Peter,” he said, “‘why did you treat me like 
this? I never did you any harm—I never grudged 
you anything—I always thought of you and actcd 
towards you as a brother.” 

Peter looked up, and on his flushed face there was an 
a » Venomous scowl, 

ou lout!” he exclaimed. “Do you think I 
ever cated a jot of what you thought of me or how 
you acted towards me. You have won. Isn't that 
enough solace for you?” 

He turned with a jcering laugh in the dircctivun of 


Dora. 

“ And you, you little devil, you betrayed me, did 
you? I hope you'll think it’s worth it when you are 
turned out of the home that I gave you and have to 
earn your living on the strects.’ 

She did not flinch before his angry glance ; there was 
a sort of proud defiance in her face. 

“IT will earn my living honestly for myself and mv 
child. I don’t want your home, and I will never set 
foot in it again. You spurned my love and you have 
paid the price.” 

He answered her ea raving at her, heaping scorn 
upon her head, and she taughed in his face. ‘lo 
Peter, at that moment, it was the crowning bitterni 
that this woman, whom he had all along treated a: a 
thing of no account—to be fooled and tricked as 
answered his purpose—should now be released fiom his 
influence. The ducl between them continued for some 
one, Mary in vain attempting to induce Dura to bs 
silent. 

In the middle of it all they heard the ringing of ths 
front-door bell, and then John Flaxman’s voice in tl: 
hall came asa pleasant relicf. Presently he entered the 
room, but he was not alone. Thcre was o strange 
with him, and at the sight of the man Peter tlushcd 
crimson. 

“This is Mr. Thomas Barclay!” exclaimed Jolin 
Flaxman, addressing the occupants of the room in 
general. ‘Do you sec the gentleman here, sir, that 
you wish to speak to?” 

Thomas Barclay glanced round the room till his eyes 
lighted on Pcter, and then he smiled. Peter noticed 
that the man had changed in appearance very much 
for the better. When he had seen him cight or nine 


I ch- his waistcoat 
heavy gold watch-chain a ooh oie 


Peter ignored the hand, and Barclay came to a halt 
io oe of him, looking somewhat puzzled at this 
te 


“ T’ve said nothing to Mr. Flaxman,” he said in 8 low 
voice. “I’ve kept the promise I made you, and I've 
come first to ask you to release mo from it.’ 


Now, ladies!’ Can you tell me why the chimney flue? Be soot-able. (Turn to page 694.) 
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“You and your promize can go to the devil!” 
answered Peter savagely. 

Barclay looked at him for a moment with a shrewd 
grin, and then turned to Mr. Flaxman. 

“Well, you might have put it more politely, but I 
take it you absolve mo from my promise. Mr. Flax- 
man, I have come here for the purpose of seeing 
my nephew. Somo months ago I saw your eon at 
your office. I happencd to have a letter from my 
sister, Mrs. Maysficld, which cnabled me to settle 
for you tho question of which was your son. ‘This 
young gentleman, not wanting his fcstcr-brother to be 
dono out of a share of your property, persuaded me 
for a consideration to so back to Amcrica without 
giving away my sccret.” 

s rey go on!” remarked John Flaxman as Barclay 
aused, 

Pm I went back to New York and I etruck it lucky 
in the way of speculation. Thcro was a gamblo in 
timber, and I knew a thing or two that stood me in 
good stead. I struck it rich, I can tell you, and 
when I'd got more dollars than I knew what to do 
with, I thought I‘d come back and claim the one 
rclation I’d got living in the world.” 

He looked towards Henry, half shyly. 

“Tf this is the other young gentleman yon brought 
up, Mr. Flaxman, and he’s got the mole on his right 
arm that my sister speaks of in her Ictier, I reckon he’s 
my nephew.” 

‘o his evident surprise, Henry shook his head and 
Barclay turned, somewhat puzzled, to John 
Flaxman. 

“You'd better ask the young man to whom you first 
spoke of the matter,” said the old man gravely. 
“I'm afraid he wilfuily deccived you, from motives 
very different to the generous ones with which you 
credited hii.” 

Before Barclay could reply, Peter came forward. 

“Yeu, Iam vour nephew, Mr. Barclay,” he said, 
“and I am glad to hear the moncy I Jent you has 
proved so useful to you. I’m not exactiy a welcome 
guest in this house at present, anil if you really want 
the society of your nephcw—well, I shall be very 
pleased to come with you.” 

Thomas Barclay stared at him in astonishment, and 
then of a sudden his heavy face flushed crimson. 

“No, by gosh!” he exclaimed. ‘* I don’t want any 
nephews like you on my hands. Why, what a precious 

young scoundrel you must be to play such a game! As 
far as I am concerned you can co to blazes.” 

He buttoned up his coat as lic spoke with a gesture 
of finality, and turned to John Flaxman. 

‘Sorry I have troubled you like this, sir, hut vou've 
had this young man all these ycars, and maybe you'd 
like to keep him. I don’t want him.” 

John Flaxman let him go without a word, and it 
was not until the door had closed behind Barclay and 
he was alone with the two men and two girls, that 
he spoke. 

“ Peter,” he said in a grave voice, “ you’ve done 
me a great wrong. Perhaps I deserved to be punished, 
but it is difficult to find any excuse for your trcaiment 
of my son Henry. Iconfess that I am at a loss to 
know how to deal with you.” 

Peter gave vent to a sncering langh. 

“Whatever you propose to do, don't Iecture me. 
I’ve listened to enough of your moral discourses in 
my life and I don’t want any more of them. You've 
got your son and you're welcome to him.” 

‘The old man tried to interrupt him, but he held on his 
way. 

“Tt is quite uscless your threatening me with 
unishment. I know you daren’t invoke the law 
because you're too frightened of scandal, and if you 

have any qualms about my future, I can set them at 
rest. I’m going to relieve you of my presence, and 
you needn't trouble yourself any further about 
me.” 

Before John Flaxman could stop him he had gono 
from the room, and they were left alone. ‘The old 
man hesitated a moment, as if doubtful whether to 
follow him or not, and then he turned to Dora. 

“My child,” he said, “I am grateful to you for the 
part you have played. Whatever you did before is 
forgotten and forgiven, and I'll see to it that you and 
your child have a proper and suitable provision. 

“And you, Henry, my son—for now I know at 
last that you are my son—I have to ask your forgive- 
ness. I was hard and crucl to you. As Mary told 
me, I prided myself on my own judgment, and my 

tide refused to allow me to admit that I was wrong. 
Peaty hope that in your happiness with the dear pul 
by your side you will forget and forgive all that 
has passed.” : 

As he spoke his eyes grew dim. It seemed as if he 
was not looking at Henry and Mary, but eomcthing 
beyond, unseen by other-eyes. Perhaps, after all those 
years of forgetfulness, there rose up before his gaze the 
memory of his wife. If from the spirit world she stood 
near him then she must have known that, for the 
eofter heart and the gentler and kindlier judgment that 

come to him, she had not twenty-six years before 
made her great sacrifice at the altar of love in vain 

Tue Env. 


“* Her Doomed Marriage.” a new short serial, by 
Sybil Campbell Lethbridge, will start next week. 
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Try this most Wonderful Safety Razor in 


the World for 


30 Days, Free. 


HIGH-PRICED SAFETY RAZOR MANUFACTURERS 
PANIC - STRICKEN. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF “PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 


There is a panic in the homes and works of the 
mannfacturers of high-priced Safety Kazors. 

The most wonderful Safety Razor in tho world has 
been invented and placed on the British market at 
one-eighth the price asked for the expensive, yet 
inferior Safety Razors hitherto imported into this 
country in such largo quantities. 

The new Razor—the “Mulcuto”—can now be 
obtained on 80 days’ free trial. The price of the 
wonderful “Mulcuto” is only 2s. 6d. for the Nickel 
stylc, or, silver-mounted, 8s. Gd. Either of these 
different style “ Mulcuto” may be obtained on one 
month’s trial, on payment of price as deposit. The 
payment will bo refunded if the Razor has not won 
your good will within one month’s daily trial of 
its merits, 


INFERIOR RAZORS FOR A GUINEA, OR SHEF- 
FIELD STEEL RAZOR FOR HALF-A-CROWN, 


With this combination of low price and high quality the 
expensive Safety Razor importations from abroad cannot 
compete. Tho “ Mulcuto”’ holds the field and captures the 
market. Everyone is Lag Apa tryingit. Nooneis going 
to pay a guinea for a Safety Razor when they can get one 
of superior quality for only 2s. 6d. For hero is another 

int in favour of tho ‘‘ Mulcuto.’? The ‘* Muleuto”’ blade 
1s of Shetficld steel. That is why its quality is so good. 
Shefticld steel is the best in the world. and the best weaving. 
Sheftield stecl is the blade of the ‘* Mulcuto,’’ the most 
wonderful Safety Razor in the world, 


ECONOMICAL AND PLEASANT TO USE. 


Besides heing inexpensive, the new ‘* Mulento”’ Safety 
Razor is the most economical to use. (Try it for 30 days 
and sce for yourself. Then send it back if you do not find 
it tho best yon have cver used, whatever the price, and , 
your money will be refunded.) 

Th» Shetlield steel blade of the ‘‘ Mulcuto ”’ is practically 
everlasting. 

Most Safety Razor blades are merely thin wafers of stecl 
cut from rolled band steel. These scrape and graze the 
skin, aud lose their shaving edge after one or two shaves, 
In fact, some makers actually tell yon to throw away the | 
Dlade of your Safty Razor after one shaving, and fit a new | 
one for ‘next time.’’ 

Far different is the blade of the ‘‘ Mulcuto,” The 
“ Muleuto”’ blada, like the British Empire, is made to last. | 
Only the finest quality double-retined and highly-tempered 
Sheftield steel is used in its mannfacture, Each blade is 
hollow-ground by the cleverest hollow-grinders in tho 
world. This ensures exactness and equality of temper. 


This is tho Coupon entitling you to a 30 days’ Pree 


(over Chancery Laue Tube Station. 


Outfit back within 30 days, 


ADDRESS ............ 


cuUT HERE 
OUR GUARANTEE. 


To the “ Mulento” Mannfacturing Co. pepe 95), Sl tu 33 High Holborn, W.C., 


,—Please forward to me, carriage pail, by return, the “Mu'cuto” Shaving Outfit (including Safety Razor), 
for wit t eulone postal order for 2s, Gd.* upou the condition that you return the cash to mo in full should I send the 


@Send 3s. 6d. if you would like one of the Model de Luae Bilver-Plated ‘' Mulcuto”’ Razors on 30 days’ trial. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


You require a blade lise this to get a perfect shaving edo. 
‘he steel of the “ Muleuto’’ Razor gives you a clean, 

gentle, velvety shave. 1t removes every vestige of growth, 

yet it never drags, scrapes, grazes, or roughens the skin. 


385 SHAVES EACH YEAR WITH ONE BLADE: 

There is no nuisance or expense of continually buying 
new blades with the ‘* Muleuto,”’ which you can now have 
on a 30 days’ trial free. 

You can shave with tho “ Muleuto" for a year without 
changing the blade. 

“TWELVE MONTHS AGO I bought one of your safety 
Razors and I have had it INUSE EVERY DAY. IAM 
STILL USING THE SAME BLADE, and nothing has been 
done toit beyond stropping. I donot think one could have 
better proof of the perfection of your Razor,” writes 
Mr. F. H. Sharp, of 9 Tilton Street, 8.W. 

865 shaves without changing the blade ! 

This is surely a record for Safety Razors. 

Think cf the moncy you save by purchasing the ‘‘ Mul- 
cuto '’—especially it you do not shave yourself at present. 

Many people do not shave themselves because they 
cannot use the old-fashioned clasp-razor, 

But anyone can use the ‘‘ Mulcuto’’—no art, no skill of 
any sort is required for the manipulation. 


This is the one everlast- 
ing Sheffield Steel Blade 
that outwears thoucands 
of blades costing 2/6 
per doz.; and the 
“ Mulcuto” Razor 
complete costs 
only 
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Yeu can try this Razor for 30 days fre 
of charge. 

IF AT THE END OF THAT TIME YOU 
WOULD RATHER HAVE YOUR MONEY 
BACK THAN KEEP THE “ MULCUTO,” 
SEND IT BACK AND YOUR MONEY 
WILL BE RETURNED IN FULL. 

So you run no risk of any sort in accepting 
this offer. 


The ‘‘Mulcuto"’ is made at two prices— 
No. 1, Nickcl-plated “4 Complete in Metal 


No.2. Heavily Sil- Travelling Case with 
ver-plited Model Holder fe. Strop- 
de Luse............. 8/67 ping the Blade. 


Send postal order for either of there amounts to The 
| Mulcuto Manuiacturing Co. (Dept. 95), 31 and 33 High 
; Holborn, W.C., and by return you will bo sent, post free 

(and pac ed in neat compact travelling cuse), this maguiti- 
cent “* Mulcuto’’ Safety Razor, 

—It saves yon Moncey, Time, Worry, Inconveniencs, and 
Discomfort. 

—It isa Razor with which it is impossible for you to cut 
yourself even when shaving in a swaying train or 
rolling steamer. 

—It is a Razor, indeed, with which you can actually 
shave in the dark if you like. 

—Itisa Razor that will always keep your cheeks and 
chin perfectly free from any and every growth. 

—It isa Razor which you will consider, once you have 
tried it for aw mouth, ‘‘ tho best Safety Razor you 
have ever possesscd,"’ or, in the words of the head- 
line above, ** the most wonderful Sufety Razor in 
the world.” 


Trial cfths Marvellous ‘ Mulcuto” Safety Razor. 
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Kutry Lavr- 
ANCE gwung 
her loft foot 
slowly backwards 
and forwards, 
tas displaying 

just @ peep 
of tho daintiest ankle imaginable. *‘ Ob, you're being 
perfectly idiotic, Dick!” she exclaimed crossly 

Dick—Lieutcnant Riebard Daring, R.N.—threw 
his half-finished cigarette into the dancing fire in the 
grate witha rathor unnecessary amount of force, There 
wes a stubborn louk about his square chin. 

“Tm not!” he remarked shortly. ‘‘One would 
think that you would havo at least kept to-morrow 
free. Five got only one clear day in town, and yet 
you arrange to s half of it in an absurd attompt 
to go and kelp play Senta Claus to a lot of er he 
ungrateful slum kids, It’s a—a lot of rot! Surely 
thcre are plenty of peoplo who can do that without 
you butting in and wasting the morning.” : 

Tic got up and stalked to the fireplace, turned his 
back to it, and faced the girl. 

“Well, you needn't hide all the fire!” she said, 
looking up. ‘ They aren't ly and ungrateful ; 
it isn’t a lot of rot, as you call it; there aren't plenty 
of people to help, and Fdidn't butt in—I was asked to. 
Besides, you can come with me if you like, Other men 
will be \here—Baneld Carter and——” 

Daring almost snorted. 

“ Ronald Carter—of course! I might bave guessed 
that. I come, too? No, thank you! I wouldn't 
be scen in the—the same slum as that ailly fool. 
Ass of a lap-dog like that! What you can ece in 
such a person I don't know.” 

He took out o fresh cigarette and lighted it with 
somo degree of vchemenes. Kitty fet up from her 
seat on the cge of the table and bit EDS 

“You don't know anything abont 3 you've 
never met him, and——” 

“No, thank ness!” he broke in. “ But I've 
heard enough about him lately. Little lout!” 

“‘ And so you say all sorts of ridiculous things, as 
I was trying to say when you intorrupted me,’ she 
said botiy. “Very well, then, don't come 
with me in the morning. I've already told 
7 I wouldn't have agreed to go if I had 
known you could get the day off, but 
having promised, you can’t expect me to 
loave my friends in the lurch at the last 
moment, even if I wanted to, which I don't, 
after all this,” she added pointedly. 

“Ob, very cutting,” said Daring. He 
took out his watch. ‘* Well, I must be 
going. I promised to dine with a man at 

alf-past seven.” 

Kitty resisted the chance of drawing the 
obvious comparison. 

“ It's balf-past six now," ehe said. 

Daring stood by the fire in silence for some 
moments, fighting with his feelings, eyeing 
his swecthcart doubtfully out of the corner 
of his eye. Her face was averted and she 
made no sign. He moved from the fire 
and walked stowly and uncertainly towards 
the door. 

“ Good-night !"’ he said awkwardly. 

Kitty did not move, and her only action 
was tocrumple up the wisp of handkerchief 
in hor hand into a ball. 

“ Good-night !” she answered. 

* * * * ° 


ne ae pee’ “4 eons quarrel 
wii itty, and it left him hopeless! 
depressed. j 

'o ‘= out to dinner was now about the 
last g in the world he wanted to do, and 
be walkod moodily through the dimly-lit 
quiet strects towards the suburban railway 
station. 

Although it was Christmas Eve few people 
were about yet. Deving crossed two or sees mean, silent 
littlo streets on his way—tho slums about which he 
had jeered to Kitty, and he was within a hundred 

rds of the main road in which the station is when he 

eard the sharp ery of a man evidently in some sort 
of danger. 

The faint eounds of @ acuffle and oaths reached 
his ears, and peering up an alley-way he could just 
discern a rough and tumble fight taking place. For 
@ moment he hesitated, thinking that the affair was 
probably only a drunken brawl, and thon another 


a An Sia 
‘Help! Murder!’’ the voice called quickly. 
Daring waited no longer. Forgetting all possible 
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—One answer might be: “ Because 


Frequenters of Picture Palaces‘ali know Liestenant 
cinematograph heroes. By specie! arrangement we are able te narrate these 
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Maring 
POLLY ANN, PEACEMAKER. 


danger to himself, he clenched his hands and dashed 
up tho alley-way. 

Que man, evidently the man who had called out, 
was on the ground, and around him, reviling him, 
kicking him, lashing at him with ieery beckle belts, 
were t other men, As Daring rc tho group, 
one of the three aimed a vicious kick at the bead of a 
man on the ground. The next instant the bully was 
reeling backwards. 

Daring’s fist had shot out, catching him between the 
eyes—and in another second another of the men 
had received a terrific smash on the jaw. 

The remaining man gripped his belt tightly and 
swung it at Daring’s face. But tho sailor was too 
quick. Side stepping and ducking, he avoided the 
swing of the belt, and then before the man quite 
realised that his attack had failed, he found himself flying 
backwards, head over heels almost, into the roadway. 

In a few seconds the three cowards were flying for 
their lives, and Daring was bending over the prostrate 
man and asking him if he wore badly hurt. 

“Not much to speak of, thanks to you, sir,” he 
said in a dazed way, getting up. ‘‘ I do fcel a bit sore 
about the head, but Til ‘be all right in a minute. 
Takes a lot to kili an old sailor.” 

“So you're an old sailor, eh?” said Daring, helping 
him to rise. ‘‘ What was your ship ? ” 

The man told him, and then picked up his pascels. 

‘* I suppose I shouldn't grumble, sir,’ he remarked, 
“but it’s hard making a living nowadays. They'd 
have had our Christmas dinner and my only few 
shillings in the world if you hadn't come up. Thankee, 
sir, but I can — allright. I live closs by here.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! I'll give you a hand and see you 
safely home,” said Daring. 

The man tricd to expostulate, but Daring insisted, 
and they started off. 

“I'd like Polly Ann to thank you, sir, only I don't 
want her to know--it might frighten her,” he said. 
“ Polly Ann?” said Daring. ‘ Your wife, eh?” 

“No, sir, she’s gone—God rest hcr—this two year. 
Polly Ann’s my little girl. She’s been ill and is what 
they call an invalid at present. She don’t seem to 
get much better, and the doctor says what she wante 


The next instant the bully was al backwards. Daring’s first had shot 
e 


out, catching him between the eyes. 


is a time by the sea—Margate or somewhere. One 
| of the visiting ladies is trying to get her away. Here 
you are, sit; this is where we live. I can’t offer you 
much, sir, but if a glass of beer——” 
“ Just the very thing!” said Daring cheerily. 
He drank his beer while the old sailor removed 
the signs of the scuffie from his clothes and person. 
“Don’t want her to see anything—she’s that 
quick, sir,” he explained.- ‘' Hullo, she’s awake.” 
There was tho sound of a little dry, hard cough 
followed by a childish voice from upstairs. 
ee Dadd , come oR I want you. Who's with 
“I'd like to see Polly Ann—may I?” said 
suddenly. 


ou?” 


aring 


it heard the fire grating.” I want better, however. 
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Polly Ann tras lying ia bed looking 
ly was lying ing at the jumpin 
flames in her bedroom grate when thoy le | ane 

“* Hullo, dad!” she said, and then stopped, gazing 
at Daring with her great dark eyes. er face wag 
very = and thin, her brown hair, drawn right bac! 
from her fo was done up in neat plaited tails. 

“ This is a kind gentleman who has como with ine 
to sco you, Polly Ann,” said her father. 

Polly Ann nodded shyly and broke into a fit of 
coughing. 

“Yes, I've come to ask you what you'd like for 
Christmas, Polly Ann,’’ smiled Daring. “ How old 
aro you, Polly Ann?” 

“Ten last August the third,” said Polly Ann, 
“Td like a story-book about princes an’ princesses, 
with pictures in it—if it didn’t cost too much, pleasc."’ 

“No, it won’t cost too much,” said Daring. © I li 
bring you a story-book about princes and prince.<<s, 
with lots of pictures in it, in the morning, Poliy Aun." 

s e 


It was half-past cleven the following morning win 
Daring reached the house where Polly Ann lived. Iu 
knocked softly on-tho door, and it was some little 
time beforo Polly Ann’s father opened it. 

“Good morning, sir! Beg eae for keeping 
you waiting, but we've got a lady and gentleian 
visitor upstairs—from the Santa Claus League,” he 
explained. 

aring frowned slightly, but for all that his hears 
beat a trifle faster. The Santa Claus League ws 
Kitty's league. Could she be the lady ? 

-. i'm,” ho said ; ‘“ shall I wait here or come up? 
ot the book for Polly Ann.” 
hank you for your kindness, sir,” said the man, 
“Why, bless you, sir, come up; they won't mind.” 

Acting on impulse, Daring went up. A tall, gooil- 
looking young jman and a pretty, dark, slight sirl 
were in Polly Ann’s room, showing her how to work a 
comic policeman and making her smilo—she couldn't 
laugh without coughing. ~ 

“Well, good-bye, Polly Amn, here’s someone clse 
to see you now,” said the young man chcerily, lovking 
at Daring and smiling as he spoke. Ho and the piciiy 
girl shook hands with Polly Ann, and then, pilicd 
by her father, went downstairs. There was another 
knock at the door as they went out of the room. 

“Good morning and a happy Christmas to yon, 
Polly Anon,” said Daring as soon as they had gone. 
“T've brought you the book about princes and pvin- 
cosses, with lots and lots of picturesinit. Here you u:e 

Po}ly Ann strotched out her thin little haids sid 
took the book—the sort of book she had lain in led 
for woeks and longed for. She turned over the pajva 
quickly, her big, k eyes dancing with delight. 

“T think it is a lovely book, she suit, 
o and——_” 
She stopped suddenly ; somcore had cu: e 


I've 


a 


very softly into tho room. Darin: aed 
the door open and turned round—and tie 
before him was Kitty ! 

He stoud up straight, and for a ceord 
the two lovers looked at cach clier in 
astonishment. Then: 

‘*Good morning and a happy Chrisin:as,” 
said Kitty. 

‘“*Good morning and a happy Christina 

“You see, he wiiit 


to you,” said soa 

on a trifle awkwardly, “I’m doing a iit 
of visiting, too. Polly Anno here—1 Il 
explain presently.” 

** Polly Ann here is going away to Marz.:t9 
at the end of the week, Vee just arranged 
it and told her father,’’ said Kitty, a:l- 
vancing to Daring’s side and smiling to 
the little invalid. 

“Oh,” said Polly Ann. Then, “ Ileace, 
can I take my book and this policeman which 
the lady and gentleman gave me with wo ‘” 

Kitty nodded. ‘Yes, Polly Ann, you 
may.” 

“Who were the lady and gentleman, Ly 
the way ?’’ asked Daring. 

Kitty looked at him out of the corner of 
her eye. 

“Ronald Carter and the girl he's just 
got e to,” she said demurcly. “I 
was ge to tell you last night, only—— 

“T kissed them for the policeman,” rc- 
marked Polly Ann suddenly. “Now I'll kiss 
you for Margate and the book, please. 

Kitty and Daring gravely bent down 
and, in turn, kissed and were kissed by Polly Ann. 

They were very close to each other when it was 
over. Polly Ann looked up at them. 

“ Aren’t you going to ae what the other lady and 

ntleman did ? ” she asked, a trace of disappointmes! 

hor voice. . 

“What did they do, Polly Ann? ” gaid Daring. 

“ Thoy kissed each other,” said Polly Ann. “Just 
a tiny one—when they thought I wasn’t looking.” 

“Oh, they did, did they, eh?” said Daring. 

Then he turned to Kitty. : F 

‘Do you mind if Polly Ann does look ?’ ho asked. 

“No,” she said; “do you?” 

(Another of Lieut. Daring’s adventures next weet) 


(Turn to page 696.) 
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-No More Eczema. 


No Skin Troubles. 
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THE GREATEST REMEDY : 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities in the World 
for Eczema, Pimples, Blackheads, Itching, Redness and Roughness, 
Infants’ Rashes, Cuts, Sores, Wounds, and various other Skin Troubles. 


HOW TO GET A CLEAR SKIN. 


What is more annoying than incipient Eczema, pimples, blackheads, and 
other disfigurements of the skin? Such a condition becomes intolerable and 
makes your life a ceaseless burden, and yet how easily can these blemishes 
be avoided. Ecsdlent Compound has been tried, tested and approved hy 
British Doctors of the highest eminence, who declare that this preparation 
produces the most remarkable results. Convincing Medical Testimony is 
enclosed with every Jar of Ecsdlent Compound. Severe cases of eczema hava 
been cured by it, inflammation is at once relieved, itching ceases, and comfort 
is produced under its soothing and healing influence. A London Doctor (M.D.) 
writes :—“ The composition of Ecsolent Compound is all that can be decvired 
for practically universal treatment.” No exorbitant price is charged for this 
really wonderful remedy. It is sold at the popular prices a3 shown Lelow, 


The “Lancet™ 


(Lorden), 


EXAMINE ITS CREDENTIALS. 


Ecsolent Compound is an emollient preparation which forms an elegant trans- 
parent dressing, possessing a most agreeablo odour. It is the outcome of 
scientific enquiry into the nature and causes of skin troubles and of the most 
effectual method of treating them, Before using any remedy, however, it 
is only prudent to enquire into its eredentinls, and these we now place before 
you. Ecsolent Compound has been analysed and reported upon by the 
Authorities of the British Medical Journal and the Lancet, the very name: of 
which Journals form the highest guaranteo one could desire. ‘These Journals 
in expressing themselves in terms of the strongest possible commendation of 
Ecsdlent Compound, are supported by the Edinburgh Medical Journa!, tho 
Practitioner, and many other Medical Authorities. There are no hiyher 
credentials than these to bo found throughout the world, and you can 
therefore have the fullest confidence in using Lcsélent Compound for all 
disorders of the skin. 


Two F ree Gifts “British Medical Journal” 


May 17th, 1912, sajs:— 


“We have analytically exan.ined three pre- 
parations from Ee<Slent Compounds Ltd., 
Ecsélent Buildings, Elthorne Ncad, Loudon, 
N.—a Compo:nd emoilient, a powder, and a 
soap. All three are alvcoeuted for use in the 
treatment of eczema and other skin affections, 
and all three give evidence of <kilfnul prepara- 
tion. We hare read favourable accounts 
showing the valne of Ecsdlent Compound, 
particularly in itching eruptions. Ecsdlent 
Powder contains, cccording to our analysis, 
antiseptics an] southing ageuts of admitted 
value. Ecsdlent Soap is entirely free from 
irritating ingredicuts, and made pleasant to 
use by the addition of antiseptic arcmatics.” 


ECSOLENT COMPOUNDS Ltd., Ecsolent Bidgs., Elthorne Rd., London, N. 


With every jar of EcsSleat Coimpound is enclosed 
a Coupon entitling the purchaser to Free Samples of 


_ Lesdlent Powder and Ecsu/ent Soap, two most delightful 


and useful preparations for keeping the Skin in perfect 
condition, You will find these a great acquisition and 
they can be used either with or without the Compound. 


Popwlar Prices: 1/15, 2/9, 4/6 per Jar. 


Stocked at Boots’ Cash Cheinists, Taylor's Drug Co. Ltd., 

Army and Navy Stores, and can be had through all 

reszectable Chemists in the World. Sent free and post 

paid in the United Kingdom direct from our Offices, 
1'2}, 2,104, 4/84 per jar, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS: 


Joniary 21st, 1911, saysi— 


 Kesdlent Compound is of great value in 
the treatment of itching eruption’, and the 
Powder has proved an excellent application in 
the folds under the Dreast on the abdomen, 
and elsewhere, In addition to our own lim ted 
bat decidedly favourable experience, we have 
hal submiited to usa large body cf anthent!e 
evidence spontaneonsly offered by practitioners 
throvghout the country. 


They siat-ments 


refer chiefly to cases of eezvina, erythema, 
psotiusis, pruritus ani, and various other shin 
affections. The names and pyofessional poci- 
tion of those who te.tify to the uscfulness of 
Eesdlent Compounds are sulficient guarantees 
of their good faith.” 


—— 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Brandy Sauce for the Christmas Pudding. 
Take one H of flour, and work it 
~into three ounces of buttef in a basin, then stir 
into it a tablespoonful of sugar and three-quarters of 
a pint of boiling water, boil gently for ten minutes, 
then add a wine-glassful of brandy. 
The Christmas Cake. . ’ 

The following ingredicnts will make a splendid 
cake: ~* 

Take one pound of butter and one pound of caster 
sugar and cream them together. Beat four oggs, 
and add them to half a pint of milk, then put in 
one pound pf raisins, and one pound each 
of sultanas and currants, washed, picked, dried and 
stoned, and one pound of figs, quartered. 

Add a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanched 
and chopped, the same quantity of mixed 
peel, chopped, half a nutmeg grated, and 
a small teaspoonful of mixed spices. Dredge in 
one pound of flour previously well mixed with two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Place in well- 
papered and buttered tin and bake for two hours 
and a half. Then place on a lower shelf to darken 
and cook through. 

Almond Paste Icing for the Cake. : 

Mix one pound of caster sugar with three- 
quarters of a pound of ground almonds. Break in 
two lai 
spoonfuls of rum. Mix to a firm paste, dust with 
sugar, roll out to size of cake, place on top, and 
press into position. 

Royal icing. 

Take two pounds of icing sugar, the whites of 
four eggs, and the strained juice of half a lemon. 
Mix with a wooden spoon and spread over the top 
of the cake with a knife. Allow to harden. 
Stuffing for a Turkey. 

Be very careful how you make the stuffing for 
your turkey, as this will make or mar the Christmas 
dinner. Take four ounces of breadcrumbs and 
pour over them a sufficient quantity of boiling milk. 
Then press out all the milk which has not been 
absorbed, and beat to a paste. Season with salt, 
pepper, and a little nutmeg. Mix with this one 
pound of pork sausage-meat, add a tablespoonful 
of cho parsley, and one well-beaten egg to 
make forcemeat into a fairly stiff paste. 

Pear Jelly. 

Take four pounds of pears, choosing small 
sized ones, peel and cut off the stalks, then blanch 
by plunging into boiling water for two minutes. 
Make a syrup with one pint of watcr and three 
pounds of loaf sugar. Pour this syrup over the 
pears, cover the jar closely, and allow to stand for 
three days. Then drain the pears and boil the 
syrup with another pound of sugar. Pour it over 
the pears once more and allow to stand three days 
longer. Then drain off the pears again, and boil the 
syrup till it will solidify when dropped on a plate. 
Put in the pears, and allow all to boil together once. 
Then place in jars, and leave for twenty-four hours 
bofore tying down. 

Four Chestnut Recipes. 
Chestnut Roroeaent (a stuffing for roast turkey 


or fow 

Roast one and a half pounds of chestnuts for 
fifteen minutes. Then take off their skins and 
cook them in sufficient white stock to cover them, 
for forty-five minutes. Allow to , then pass 
through a sieve with a little milk or butter. Add 
an onion, well-minced, two tablespoonfuls of 
minced ham and a few breadcrumbs. Add a few 
drops of carmine to give a pretty shade, then mix 
with an egg and use as stuffing. 

Savoury Chestnuts. 

Remove the outer rind from the chestnuts and 
fry in a little butter, then remove the inner skin, 
which will come off easily. Place them in a sauce- 
pan with somo thick stock and boil till tender, but do 
not allow them to break. Place them on small 
rounds of buttered toast and pour thick pareley sauce 
over them. 

To Boil Chestnuts. 

Make an incision in each and place in boiling 
salted water, cook till tender, then remove the 
skins ard serve with butter, either mashing or 
leaving the chestnuts whole as preferred. 

Chestnut Sauce (fer serving with roast beef). 

Bako half a pound of chestnuts and free them 
from skin and peel. Place ina saucepan with half 
a pint of milk and simmer for half an hour. Rub 
through a sieve, return the mixture to the saucepan, 
add a beaten egg, seasoning to taste, and boil for a 
few minutes. Serve in separate sauce boata, 


or three small eggs and add two tea- ; 
inches long, two 8 inches long, 
one 6 inches. You will want twice the amount of 
ribbon that your loop is to measure; that is to say, 
the 10-inch i 


want a wire at each edge. 


Te Littie Dressmaker’ 


WEEK Exping 
Deo. 28. 1919, 


HOME HINTS. 


Tells You How To Make a Smart Stand-up Bow To Remove Stains from the Oven of a Gas Stove, 


for a Hat. 


Damp a soft cloth with paraffin and rub over 


You’ have noticed, very likely, as ever so many | quickly. ; 
of the hats this year have those smart, stand-up | An Apple Placed 


bows on them. “I was making mention of this 
to a lady, the other day, and she says to me: 


In the cake tin will keep the cakes fresh for 
several weeks, : 


“Yes, that’s true, and a nuisance it is, too. | When Buying Nutmegs, 


Nearly anyone can make a flat bow for a hat, but the 
stiff kind is far more difficult to 


In the first fits. you must 
not try to m 


which is all in one piece. You ; 


_ Choose small ones in preference to the larger 
size. Small ones have a better flavour. 


Burnt Saucepans 

Can be quickly and easily cleaned by rubbing 
them with a small piece of rough hearthstone. 
A Use for an Old Egg¢-shell. 

Pierce a few holes at the bottom, then bake 
toharden. It will be found most useful for dropping 
oil into salads, etc. 


e it of ribbon | T° Renovate a Shabby Umbrella, 


Dissolve two lymps of sugar in half a pint of 
| strong tea, open the umbrella and 


must cut up ‘your ribbon into : sponge 
different len; ihe sad use one for , thoroughly ; leave open till dry. 
: each loop. nice, handsome bow, |, Te Clean Solled Playing Cards. . 
Poise , of the kind shown in the last Rub with a rough flannel and a small piece 
thick ribbon. picture, can be made with six of butter. Wipe with a soft rag, and polish witu 


loops will cach take 20 inches of ribbon. 


loops. Let two of them be 10 clean flannel dipped in flour. 
one 7 inches, and | An Inexpensive Furniture Polish 


Can be made by mixing two parts of castor wil 
with one part of vinegar. Rub over the furnitur. 
with a soft rag and polish with a duster. ‘This 


Now, according to the kind of ribbon you aro polish is lasting. 


using, so much you wire your loops. If it is stiff, 
thick ribbon, you can put a bit of wire up the 
middle, the way shown by Diagram 1. Double | the hole, allowing each coat to dry before the nevt 


hy ~S 


“Diagram 2.—How io wire a thin ribbon. 


But if you are using transparent ribbon, you will 
For this you must 
use a finer kind of stiffening—the fincst sort that you 
can get—as a broad flat 
piece would show through 
the stuff. 

Fold each edge over a 
strip of wire and eli 
stitch it down. Turn the 
ends of the wire up into 
little hooks, and make 8 
loop over each, so that 
the whole thing is held 
firm. 


Asa eg you carry _ 

wire right down to the Diagram 3. 

end of each ribbon piece} Putting the bow together, 
but, if you are doing a 

bow of the kind shown in the picture, your wire 
must stop at the line where the band goes round— 
that is the line marked by dots in Diagram 2. Turn 
the unwired end up to this line, and gather it in, 
so that you get the little puffy bits which hang out 
below the band. 

When all your loops are made, you must arran; 
them into a Boa bunc 
Let the unwired ends be even 
at the bottom, but don’t put 
the pieces together too stiffly. 
T.ay your loops down on the 
table, and then pick them up 
ol as they happen to come. 

ind them together by a 
strong thread twisted round 
and round the dottcd line so 
as to make a waist. Then 
fold a little piece of ribbon 
over this waist, so as to hide 
the thread. 

Sew the bow on to the hat 
; at the waist only, and take 
your stitches through it as firmly as ever you can. 
Lhen the bow will be quite sccure and yet not at 
all prim or sect. 

_ If you would like to know how to make a cosy bed- 
jacket, read my article in this week’s Home Notes 
Your respectful friend, Taz Litres DressmMacer. 


Diagrain 4, 
The finished bow. 


To Mend a Break in a Rubber Hot-water Bottie, 
Apply several coats of liquid court plaster tv 


is painted on. ‘This will become waterproof and 
the hot water will not affect it. 
To Extinquish a Pire. 

Pearl-ash dissolved in water will instantly 
extinguish a Llaze. About a quarter of a pound 
should be dissolved in hot water and kept hawiy. 
When required throw into a pail of cold water 
and pour over the flames. 


a bit of flat wire and tack it to the centre of the | 4 Gas Saving Hint. 
inside of the bow, so that it makes a stiff spine. 

Gather the ends of the ribbon round the cals 
the wire. 


Unscrew the connection from the gas brack.t 


is of | and place a little cotton wool (not too Uzitly) 


in the pipe, then reconnect. Tho light will hv 
brighter and less gas will be burnt. Before «.-- 
connecting the bracket the gas should be turned 
off at the meter. 


Two Hints for the Cook. 
To Remove the Smell! of Onions froma Prying-pa 
Put a little vinegar in the pan and allow it tu 
get hot. This will entirely remove the smcil. 
se the Water in Whic 
. Guions fave bean boiled (when eceld) for 
cleaning gilt picture-frames. It will remove <i 
specks and brighten them up beautifully. 


A Time Tabie For Cooking Vegetables 
Old Potatoes Young Carrots aes 
Should be allowed 23 minutes to Luif 


25 minutes. an hour. 
New Potatoes Old Carrots 

15 minutes. 1 hour. 
Old Cabbages Old Turnips 


35 minutes. 


Young Turnips 
15 minutes. 


* 25 minutes. 
Young Cabbages 
15 minutes. 


Caulifiowers 
15 minutes. 


Four Hints on Washing Flanne's- 

Plannels 

Should be rinsed in warm, slightly so';’ 
water; never in clear cold water, as this citi 4 
them to shrink. 
To Prevent ; 

New flannel and other woollens from sh:i 
hang them up in the open air after the first wa-''! - 
wringing wet. The weight of the water will proves. 
Sacitkine. 
Plannel 

Garments should never be wrung. The sere 
should be squeezed out cither with the hands «4 
well-loosened wringer. 
Plannels er 

Should never be dried before a fire, 154 
shrinks and hardens them. 


—For the five best reasons I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “Flw2.” (See pase 693.) 
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‘BAD COLD Season 


THE ONLY WAY TO WARD OFF CHEST TROUBLE 
18 TO STOP YOUR COLD WITH PEPS. 


VERYONE needs Peps now, because this new breatheable medicine 
enables us to fight against the hidden perils of the damp and chilly 
weather, Be it only a husky cough, a slight irritation in the 

throat, or just a suspicion of pain and soreness about the chest, it is 
time to take a few Peps, which are entirely different from old-fashioned 
lozenges and drug-laden mixtures, but infinitely more effective. 

As a little Peps tablet dissolves in tho mouth, medicinal fumes are released 
which mix with the breath and thus convey a valuable soothing and strengthening 
agent direct through the bronchial tubes to the lungs, which cannot be reached by 
liquid mixtures that are simply swallowed into the stomach. As the Peps fumes 
enter, a comforting glow in the chest stimulates the whole of the breathing organs, 
and means defence against coughs, colds, and chills, which, unresisted, would 
work havoc with the strongest constitution. The Peps fumes are not merely 
antiseptic, but germicidal. They destroy the cold-germ, protect the delicate lining 
membrane of the throat and bronchial tubes from dangcrous infection, and 
Belgica, ar fs, Novis, weiten’ positively arrest chest trouble in its earliest stage. 

endwnen the tad weamreemet Armed with a box of Peps you can face the chilly morning air or damp night fog without fear. 
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ery . 
year or two agoI got bronchitis. and 
nothing did as ee 


Peps are ebtaina le at att 


i Peps, which ro strengthened my 
‘\ thr: at and chest that I got rid of a 
* the bronchitis. Peps also do my Chemists, or jrom the Depa Co. 
\ ebildren n lot of good, We livein Carlton Hill, leeds, at Vs. 14d. on 
hp - thecountry, and find it pays us well 2s, Of, @ doz (2-. OL sist containg 
\ ‘ @ awn7* have Pops handy in te mearly three times as ma-y fadlets 
AN ‘ seennee, ore. years ater, at ine as the 's, 14d.) The registered numa 
imoiny e 5 5 . ¥ 
King says: Pl: ase forward another * PEPS is on every bez, and stamped 
supply of Peps, a8 we do not like om every tatiet, Amid weeces 
to be without them Jor ecughs aid a oF at & 5 e ; 
ons The New Infection Killing Tablet. 


substitutes and imitators. 


: ae 
8.W.; . O’ y ; f five styl : " so wer 
RESULTS OF CHRISTMAS WAMPER | f3i.Si;afs.Fe Quitdil® Sita a, 'Miatee | Bop by! We cle pew weve eres and thee wes 
WwW. : . ope, 14 East 5 
FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS, “BOUGH" CONTEST. yee aes Poodoy Ray, Ipswich; 8 Ae Shaw 83 St 
“WIRE” CONTEST. MWWhy did, the mistletoe Svar?" Tho thes bees | Auerne, Hove, uzres: Mined Hf, Shan: Brook Cotiete 
. replies to thie question were received from the follow- | Salisbury. : Aa. B ’ ‘. 


“Why should you receive one of our Christmas | ing to each of whom a hamper has been dispatched : 
hampers?’ Readers were invited to answer this ques- nitins R. Betta, 36 Londesborough Rd., Searberesed: “NICK” CONTEST. 


tion in the form of a telegram—either serious or comic, | w. Hollingworth, 61 Farebrother St., Grimsby; G. P. ; 
and the prizes of three Xmae hampers for the best | Lee, Seret, RM.A.,, Fort Cumberland, Mb astey, The prize of a cealing-wax ect has been awarded to 
reasons submitted have been thus awarded : Portsmouth. each of the fu'lowing, who contributed the best ideas 
8. Brock, 20 Hannaville Park, Terenure, Dublin; for a nicknane -vitable for our office boy, ‘ Chortles”’: 
W. Medlicott, 66 Kingston Rd., Earlsdon, Coventry; “ STUFFING" CONTEST. A. Breed, 9 Unity St., Carltcn, Waketield; T. C. 
W: Watt, 122 Gt. Western Rd., Glasgow. es Dobinson, 2 (i pior Nd., Portsmouth, A. MacDiarmid, 
2 Lady renders of P.W. were requested to tell us | Woodside, Kippen. Stirling; D. Morg 105 Ratt 
“ What was tho turkey etuffing?” and the four eendere | ooole Grdns grees eee P tare a 'B 05 i aC 
“ PRESENT" CONTEST. of the best answers have cach received @ hamper. The | Perth, hg DADEASES 1 Mn SOETS, arrac “ 
Suggestions were asked for to aseist the etaff of P.W. | winnere were: |. z “ILLUST" CONTEST. 
hoosi : the Editor. The Miss L. FE. Allison, 29 Doneraile St., Fulham, 8.W.; . 3 
souidere of the deg ert aol aa te each received | Mire F. Bilton, 45 Chandos St., Hopetown, Darlington; Prizes of five watches were offered for the best copies, 
the prize of a hamper: Mrs. R. Gorst, 72 Gowan Lea, agg Mre A. J. | on postcards, «. the illustration appearing on page 569 
I Craig. 97 W. Didsbury, Man- | North, 60 Black Boy Lane, West Green, Tottenham. of P.W. dated November 80th. Lhe following were the 


s Clyde Rd., ‘i 
chester; Mrs. T, Davis, 2 Highfield Rd., Ellesmere Port, winoes a 
r; Mrs. A : i [’. A. er. 43 Rudllce Rd., Clapham Park, S.W.; 
Cheshire; A. C. Saundere, 73 Whiteladies Rd., Bristol “NEW HAT" CONTEST. P. Cheyne, 6 Aibion Terry Ediala-rgh: W. Ba. 9 Lock: 
P : . . wood St. enusate, York; J. C. Scott, 31 Midlothien 
“HIAPPY" CONTEST. a fnpabis Bite indy poked for Sot oe eee Drive, Waverley Park, Shawiands, Glasgow; Mra. C. 
The prize of a hamper was offered for the threo hest cessively long time in choosing a new hat. The prizes Tole, Sugar Lane, Timperley, Cheshire. 
new and up-to-dato variations of the familiar greeting, | of five pairs of folding nail scissors offered for the best 
vA Merry Christmas and a Happy Now Year.” Tho suggestions have been thus awarded : at: J. Ful “ CONCEIT” CONTEST. 
he winners: ‘i is 4 . Si illa, ent; J. Ful- cs 
i‘ fice f. Benning, “Uplands,” Sidcup Hill, pices ree, Ys Gicivinar Ei, “Southwick, Sunderland; D. ggitceters ere fnNeed, te ite Feet el iom oy 
Kent; P. F. Doyle, 37 Windsor Ave., Fairview, Dublin; | Hans, 127 Elm Rd.,_ Kingston Hill, Kingston-on- | in'Gno of the :u-editcrs might be reduced. A sealing- 


Miss G. Savage, The College, Seaford. Thames; Mrs, H. W. Kemp, Ivy Lodge, Horncastle, | wax get hes | cont. te h of the following B 
WISH-BONE" CONTEST Lines; J. McCrorie, 80 Bank St., Cambuslang, N.B. Winners, who made its best Suggestions ee ° 
“ x i a ikin, 14 MacLes t., tick, szgow; S. J. 

Competitors were asked to solve the conundrum, a Moon, “02 "Watsford itd. St. Johu'e SE. it R s 
“ What did the wish-bone wish?” and for the best “BLACHING” CONTEST. Ricketts, Applega:th, Victoria Drive, Eastbourne; C. J. " 
replies received three hampers have been allocated to For the best suggestions as to how Jones might Round, 12 th version Rd., Walthamstow; D. Saunders, 
the following: mildly remonstrate with his servant, who invaria ly | 6 Aldbourne Rd., W. i 

H, N. Bharpe, 26 Manor Path, Epsom Common, | puts the blacking on the lacca when cleaning his boots, 

Surrey; Mrs. estall, Cheetham Hill Farm, Marpeo | thus eoiling his hands, two prizes of five shillings each “ FOURTEEN" CONTEST. A 


Bridge, Stockport; J. Whitehead, 6 Mackenzie Place. | were offered, and these wero won by. Two prizes of five shillings each were offered for the 
Eaoburet, J. Learmonth, 2 Adamswell St. Springburn, Gles- | 4)" Poplies suppored to be made by Mre. Jones to her 
gow; L. Pickworth, 18 Pine Rd., Cricklewood, N.W. Pacberd chen be wads the InGOMplinientary fetort, 


“BISSING" CO BT. “You needn't taunt me about it!’’ she having juct 5 
In this contest readers were requested to sug est what “DOUGH” CONTEST. reminded him that to-morrow was tho fourteenth enni- 
Jones said to appease his wife, who appeared on the ° vereary of their wedding. The awards were as follows: 3 
goene juet - he — Kodi rs propertiss of the newiy- The problem ak lady veadere were asked & solve es Crock ford. il Stocks £4, Newport, Mon.; be) 
istletoe ssing the 6 . , Wh -nut is like an engagement ring. . Thomas, 120 Birchanger Rd., ide, Surrey. . 
the ot sayings cont jn. prizes of three hampera have Five bine bind “brooches ware bean awarded fo the . } 4 
istri we : : i i replies : “ ” oes. 
been distributed ee follows ter St., Glasgow, E.;, Miss | following, nho per ore, Bridge of Don, Aberdeenshire: PEPPER" CONTEST. _ it 
A. “Russell, 1 Highland Terr., Winchester; H, Thomp- | ysiss E. M. Gaason, Grove Sill, Huret Green; Mra. “Why did the pepper box?’ Tho following five lady e 
eon, ‘4 Graveley Ra. Halton, Leeds. A. M. Reed, 10 Coneyhope Villas, Wimbledon; Mrs. competitors ‘sent in the best ene were, 50 Hie apeston 
‘A Russell, 48. Whippingham Rd., Brighton; Mrs, | and have each feceited ihe poe as ee pore ve 
® “ WAITS" CONTEST. ‘ach Rutherford, 23 Perth Rd., Dundee. ta eee Dunnenory | he erbut, & arling- 
Suggestio: ere asked for an appropriate song whic ee LT Pt ti dD Wateon St. Aterdecny Mrs. 3. 
“ Waite” meght play at their third house, of ofl, tiey “TELEPHONE” CONTEST. Robertson, 44 iielmes Rds, Twickenham; Miss E: ey 
rt. Stentinad drenching from @ yusta Gea ant “Yes, my dear—will—piano—Pearson’s t bangin Skilton, Sea View, Ferry Rd, Pennar, Pembroke Dock, bY 
second visite. A hamper has been awarded to each of yesterday.” | For the “best completions of this ns. | (Footline Competition Results continued i 
i Ghee ifr, the ead iafee Church Avé, East tinguish in listening to a telephone call from his wife, on Page iii. of cover.) 
18, le ho 
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We Coom frae Shef field! 
COMB TO THE CUP PINAL! 

As in former football seasons, we should again 
like to invite a hundred of our readers to London 
to enjoy themsclves next April at our expense. 
We are preparing a special contest in which the 
prizes will bo free trips to the Crystal Palace to 
witness the Football Cup Final. 

The task set will be an cxtremely simple one, and 
the prizes will include: 

Free return railway ticket from any part of the 
United Kingdom. 

Hot breakfast. 

Excursion in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner. 


Drive to the Crystal Palace and a free Five-shilling 
seat in the Grand Stand to witness the match. 


A substantial tea. 


Apart from this contest, we are going to invite 
thirty Scottish readers to come up to London— 
we, of course, paying all expenses—to witness 
the Scottish International football match at 
Stamford Bridge. 

Fall particulars in next week’s number of 
Pearson's Weekly. 

We are offering £1.900 priza for Football 
Forecasts next weck. 


THE SAME TO YOU. 

Tur very best thanks to all those readers who 
have been kind cnough to send me Christmas cards 
and good wishes for the coming year. 
GREETINGS. 

In one of our Christmas Number “ Footline ” 
Contests I asked for an up-to-date grecting to take 
the place of the old familiar greeting, ‘‘ A merry 
Christmas and a happy new year.” 

One reader thinks that instead it will be better this 
year to say “May you successfully dodge all taxca 
and taxi’s this Xmastide.” 

Other new grectings are : 

“*May you drain all cups dry except Joy's this 
Christmas.” 

““Dame Fortune bless you and Miss-Fortune 
miss you!” 

POOR WAITS. 

Tue Christmas Waits had not been very well 
received at their first two calls, so I asked readers, 
in another “ Footline”’ Contest, to suggest an appro- 
priate song for their third house. 

The judging in this contest has been most difficult 
as the suggestions were all so good. 

One reader thinks “Teach, Oh! teach me to 
Forget ” would just fit the occasion. 

. ~ Another reader goes still farther and suggests the 
dinging of “ Oh, may TI join the Choir Invisible.” 
lady roader thinks “‘ Keep in the middle of the 


” 


road’? would be appropriate. 


WHY DID THE MISTLETOB BOUGH? 

TuEE hampers have Leen awarded to the readers 
who sent the best answer to my “ Footline” 
question “Why did the Mistletoe Bough?” 
Hero are some of the bright replies :— 

“Because it saw some ‘close’ acquaintances,” 
(This was sent by a lady reader, who, no doubt, 
speaks from expericnce.) 

A gentleman says: “ Because all ‘ branches’ of 
the family were on pleasure bent.” 

A third reader thinks that the Mistletoe would 
most likely bough ‘to see the tie between the 
shirt and the blouse.” 

The results of the Christmas hamper and other 
“ Footline” Contests appear on page 697 and the 
red cover opposite. 

CLASS PREJUDICE. 

DeEaz me, how these little social problems will 
crop up. Mancaz is engaged to a paper-hanger and 
writes: “ A friend of mine has told me that I shall 
be very silly to marry a paper-hanger because 
everybody will look down upon me. She says that 
he is ‘no class,’ and never will be. I should hate 
people to look down upon me, I have worried a 
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lot over the question lately, and I wish you would 
help me with your advice.”—— 

Here goes then, Mapce. Anyone who looks 
upon a paper-hanger with contempt is not worth 
knowing. I shouldn’t pay the slightest attention 
to your “ friend’s ’ unkind remarks. As a matter 
of fact, paper-hangers are usually the gteadiest 
and most successful of all oe employed in the 
building trade. Theirs is skilled labour, and for 
that reason commands respect. Go ahead and get 
married, Mapog, and live happily ever afterwards. 
Certainly no one worth knowing will look down 
upon you. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. 

“Tie pantomime at our local theatre this year,’ 
writes Fastz, “is ‘The Babes in the Wood. 
Over these babes a fierce ment has arisen. I 
think the story is all the work of the brain of some 
fertile author and is just as much fiction as the 
stories in Pearson's Weekly are. Some of my 
friends say it was founded on fact, though none 
of them is able to back up his assertion.’”-—— 

The famous tale, Fase, is founded on tradition. 
At Lord Walsingham’s place, Merton Hall, near 
Thetford, in Norfolk, you can still see the wood 
where the “‘ Babes’ were found dead. The local 
tradition is that the wood is even now haunted by 
their ghosts. For many years Lord Walsingham 
gave a stuffed robin to every visitor to Merton Hall 
as a souvenir of the story that has been told to 
countless millions of children all over the world. 


i 6. ee 
NEXT WEEK: . 


£1,000 PRIZE 


Offered for Football Forecasts. 


New Contest Starts for 
100 FREE TRIPS TO THE 
CUP FINAL 
at the Crystal Palace. 
‘ = 
30 INVITATIONS TO SCOTTISH 
READERS 


to Come to London at Our Expense to 
Witness the Scottish International at 
Stamford Bridge. 


’ 
’ 


New Serial— 
“HER DOOMED MARRIAGE” 


Starts, 
i So 
ANOTHER PRIZE POET! 

J. 8. H. has been successful in winning a watch 
in one of Pearson’s Weekly competitions. He 
burst into song thusly :— 

“Thanks for the watch, the first I’ve won, 
And still I try for more ; 
For tho’ the times are very bad 
I'll have good times in store. 
Each watch in turn a bosom friend 
Helps my life’s hours along, 
Just like old Pearson's Weekly, 
O.K. and going strong. 
And when old Death, as chucker-out, 
Cries ‘ Time’s up, sir!’ at last, 
I'll check him by a Pearson’s watch, 
_ And say, ‘ Old man, you're fast /’” —— 

With a watch in your left-hand waistcoat pocket 
and a penknife in your right pocket, what more 
can you want, J. 8. H.? You are starting the 
New Year well provided ! 

D. G. BRITT. 

OpsERVANT writes: “If you look at the pennies 
of King George V. you will see the word Britt. on 
them, This is short for Britanniarum. Why is 
it that the contraction should have two t’s while 
the full word has only one t? You will find it on 
silver coins as well as on the copper ones.’’—— 

It is much too near pay-day to verify the silver 
coins’ inscription, OpsERvaNT, but the sub-editor, 
with a little persuasion, produced a penny which 
partly confirmed your statements. Britanniarum 
is really a plural word, and it is usual when plural 
words are contracted to double the last letter. 
You see this contraction in MSS., and LL.D., 


and so on, Any coins you:like to send us to 
inspect—— } 


typewritten or p: 


Weer Exprine 
Dec. 28, 1912. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1, All answers or attempts must be written on post. 
garda, the Editor, Pearson’ “eck 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. m Weaity, 

9. You may take part in any number of these footline 
competitions, but your reply to each muat be vritten ca 


@ eeparate teard. 
s postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names an resses may not be 


4 
less this condition is complied with, the c-.mpctit: 
pajers. condi plied with, the c.mpetitor 


6. each p ik. 
ues Yor witch it ts tatander te the top Mteckend eee 
ou will find t name 

competition in 
ere fulfilled all the post is may sent in cro 
envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard’? in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name ard 
address of the eender. 

6, All attemvts must arrive not later than = Tucs:.y, 
December Sist. 5 . 

7. Bach competition will be judged separately, and 
the prizes, as announced in ootlines, will be 
awa: to the efforts considered the best. . 

Bia bt sett Chore ike ecards ate eile thers 

, and, where the awards i © prizes 
bef i awarded at the discretion of the Editor. - 


nm 
footline. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelli as_a passenger in any pari 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PA‘) 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim ori y. 


21,000 biway | INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000, 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims: 
£1,000 erch—not for one ouly: £1,000 specially gu: ‘al 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTE 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, I 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, undcr the following couditic:-, 
must be sent within seven days to the above aildress. 

wal a b ie apoys porperet ian si ry 

legal represen’ veofany person hille! !° 
oe ] ,060 anaccident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
trave! asa 


railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such acciden., 
had in his, or her, possession, tho Insurance Coupon on t! 

, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual si-1:. 
tate: written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fu-:t. 
This paper may be left at his, 


= 


uger (including post-office servants: 


and that notice of the accident be given within three dis 
of its occurrence. : 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant On duty, nora suicide, nor engaged in i:.1 

gy ] 00 illegal act, having the current number of /’ear. 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being kille 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not i; 

an aceident to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling ..s 

@ passenger, the representative of the deceased will rece::e 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupe. 

be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to 1:5: 

ACCIDEXT aND GuARANTEB CoRPoRArION, Limiti', 

86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days frum 

the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repres:n- 
faire of oa cyclist who meee oe death by accident whie 
ac a 0’ lecea! a e time «! 
such accident anes or her, possession, the Insurany 
Coupon on this page, or the pa rin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written ink or pencil. on tho space 

videdat thefoot, and that death within twenty-tou: 
Fours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident!» 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of :'s 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 


abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
‘One Mundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represents. 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 


inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by + 
Pati, em sey PROVIDED that death occurs within twent,- 
four hours from the receipt of the var ed he (or sl 
ee ie to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurai:- 
Ti in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) sia!l 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aerovauli«>, 
and that notice of’the accident be given to the Corporatio 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to tle 
Gompany, Tamited, Acts 100. iske Noe a 

mi: ae ska Nos. 3. 

The Purchase of this Putlication is admitted to be the piv 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of tie 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the 51" 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one (ou). 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have uly, aia a twelvemonth's sub- 
scription for PEARSON ‘bx. 
ne nt, or to the Publ: 


her of the paper 
ae Wes ana saepertificate will ve 


SU Dat are..o.scscceccscescccceccssceceneesnes eee ee ene eee ‘ 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, December 23rd, 1912, 
until midaight, Moaday, December 30th, 1912. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Dre. 28, 1912. earson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 699 


OPEN AIR BATH, BOURNVILLE WORKS 


The care and judgment with which the finest cocoa beans are selected—the brightness, cleanliness 
and freshness of the workrooms—and the health of the workers—are some 
of the reasons for the acknowledged excellence of Bournville Cocoa. 


44. 
| [3 A 4-LB. TIN “BY TEST THE BEST” 


Cadbury’ pouRNUILLB 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 

should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weckly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Friday morning for the following week's issue. 


GET ENJOYMENT 


Don’t Sit In the Dumps, Order 


STOCKTAKING.—Genuine Sale. Cycle Covers, 
Ce Tubes, 1,11, Liste free.—Gorton, Manufacturers, 
olverhampton. 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FREE.— 
Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyns, 


LETTER WRITIBG.—Those who want inatruc- 
tions in letter-writing, from applications for a situation 
to love letters, or on any business or private matters, 
should obtain “ How Shall I Word It?” by G. K. Mr 
Devereux. — Send 13 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 
Beurietts Street, London, W.C. 


“How ERaeanye STRENGTH 
AnD RErain THE POWERS.”-—A popular 
and practical treatise on the laws Koverning life, with 
Bpects yeakne:3, Loss of 


bow to preserve the Health, regain Strength, and 
Festore the Powers when lost. A valuable, instructive, 


stamps, by Charles Gordon, No, 8 Gordonhulme 
Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks. 


BILLIARDS. — How to play the game. Ifany- 
one would take“ The Game of Billiards and How to 
Play it,’’ by John Roberts, and ply every diagram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 
pea dp pend the table, The book may be had, post free, 

1/2 from A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 


YOU CAN BARN }’- an hour.—Full particulars 
ef employment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate Street, London, 


MARGATE.—The Clarence Boarding Fstvhblish- 

ment, Eustern Esplanade, Cliftonsilic. Uniqu> position, 

ig Oval. xcellent culsine, select company, 
moderete terms.—Apply Manayeresa. 


POULTRY EBEPING.- Those who would like 
full instructions as tothe keeping, breeding, aiid rear- 
ing of poultry for both pleasure and profit amy find it in 
“Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it Pay,” by 
F. E. Wilson, which may be had, price | 2, post fron, 
from 4. FP. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 


ROSEB, — Full instructions for the cultivation 
of Roses jin erder to grow them to the best 


and care 

Them ts may be found in ‘Roses, and How to Grow 
Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 12, post free, from A .P. 
Gowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and nervous 
weakness should send for illustrated circular, describin 
its successful treatment and cure A the only ration: 
and painiess method. No electric! ty, Sent sealed, 

, two stumps,—B. B. Norton, 30 & gv Chancery 
e, London, W.C, 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.-A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in tho after 
dinner interval, You can learn a number of effective 
tricks which nved little or no apparatus with very little 
trouble by studying * After-Dinner Sleights and Pocket 
Tricks,” by C. Lang Neil. Send 1,2 to A. F, Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta street, Londoa, W.C. 


CAGE BIR™~8S.—Those who desire instructions on 
the keeping, feedinyz,and breeding of canaries and other 
cage bird-, will Mud all tho information they require in 
the book * Cage and Singing Birds,” by Gcorge Gardner, 
which may be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. P. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


MONEY-MAKING.—To make money, you should 
send post-card for free particulurs of our remarkable 
successful metiinds which are strongly recommended,— 
Grocn & Co., 17 Church Line, Hull, 


BTIQUBTTE FOR MBN.—A book set forth 
in simple style full and accurate direction for the due 
observance of modern nodes and manners for men, is 
** Eiiquette for Men,”’ by G. R. M. Devereux, It may be 
had, post freo, fur 123 from A. F, Sowtcr, Publisher, 17 
Henrietta Street, Londva, W.C, 


BOON TO WEAK MEN.-Nervous and 
Physical Wesknesses, Lack of Vigour, Vuricocele, and 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, includ 
ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, sent 
sealed, post free, two stamps.—P, J, Murray, 125 High 
Holborn, Londvun, W.0, 


SPE BCHBS.—Those to whom it Is necessary to 
make a speech occasionally and find a difficulty in doing 
20, will find " Speeches fr all Occasions,” by an Oxford 
M.A., just the book they want. Post free for 1/2 from 
A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble and 
expense, buy ‘A handy Guide to Income Tax Payers."” 
It will solve all your difficulties in making & correct 
return, and thus ovoid overcharge, Send 12 to A. F. 
Sowter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.U, 


a “HOMESTEAD” Gramophone. 


MACHINE 
ONLY 


2|6 


DEPOSIT. 


Size of Horn: 
18 in. across. 


TERMS. 


Size of Cabinet : 
12} in. hy 12} in. 
by 5} in, 


Gt a Gramophone to brighten your dull evenings; but do see that 

it is a completely satisfactory machine—one such as we offer in 
our Illustrated Catalogue, post free. These Gramophones are not 
those raucous talking machines you so often hear with displ: esu ¢; 
the kind that spoil the song, dance, or music, with an accompanying 
tearing vibrato. No, nothing of that kind exists in the perfect instru- 
ments we offer. Their excellence is such that the purity of the 
original is preserved. Then the workmanship is so excellent that 
good service is assured. 


WONDERFUL OFFER. —“ Homestead ” | the lot, carriage paid. 2/- inthe & 
ces oy he the cheapest high- | d's :ount for cash. 

grade Disc Machine sold on Easy | VALKYRIE RECORDS 2?— (Cash or 
erms. Including 10 Selections for | Credit. We will be happy to forward 
#2 Easy Terms. 3/6 Deposit gets | Catalogue of records on request. 


CATESBYS “ 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


700 _ ow You May Use Two or Three Words in Your “ Middles.” 


WEEKLY NOTE. 


10 £ 40 #20 - MIDDLES” 


SECOND THIRD 
PRIZE PRIZE 


Many Other Prizes of £5, 


£10 Xmas Party 


hte 
= Fun and Profit. 


and 5s. 


10s., 


THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. ss or) 

First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles.” Then MAKE MIDDLES FROM THESE WORDS. 
construct a “ Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the The following is the list from which you must make your “ Middles” this week: 
letier as etl gpa ra place SE ert any of ay ae in rad straNcErs cost Prick Money Prizes LiONs = noast CMestNuT uNvuECIpED 
ct dor pl or you may ise the middle letter as initial of wilt ce words of your EXPECTATION ENGINE IRIVENS BAKED POTATO KNOWLEDGETEST PROFESS Most POrvLin 
“ Middle.” For saatence: suppose you take the word “ EXPECTATION,” the centre letter FREE Luxca TRANSPORT CLOCE CHRISTMAM PUDDINGS WORK{BOX BIRTHDAY xorrs 
of which is “T.” Use this letter as the initial for the first 1 and ony, “T" for the crQwp THIED CoLtumx New YEAR Not Gare PicTURME Pars BURST 1rRE 

1, and we get “TIPSTER’S TELEGRAM.” Or again, take he phrase “ ENGINE catLovs WRINKLE SERVANTS’ FOLLOWERS WORSE UNDERGRADUATE EDITOR'S race 
DRIVERS,"the centre letter of which is “D.” We choose “R" and “S” as the tTrP(sta AFTERNQoN TEAS TWO HELFINGS Oxfomw OPPORTUNGTY KNOCKS BEST EF FoRTS 

f ! and get DRIVE ROYALTY SOMETIMES.” WAITING ROOM = CALL, BOY TRONMMOULD GIFT Qanps FOOTER FACTS CHRISTAMAS TREE 


Ot ei tee ia ae le 


Me” NEARLY £10,000 HAS NOW BEEN AWARDED IN “MIDDLES.” 


GS cows sscccccercccreesecnsceeesecseesee ses see see seeeenees Cut across here SPP OOeeoereeneeeaeeeeereseeren sen veesesseeeenees set ces ces SD 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 46. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. > 
WORD RBLRCTED. t ** MIDPLER 


: 
See enn nnIISnY seem eee mene pee 


seeeeeeceereerosecerescocosscoten snes sess sanesee 


attempts m must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
wilibe vy a 


2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
eh in ink. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 
Each te st give his or her real mame and address. Unless 
tits condition ‘ooinplied Si, the competitor forfeits hisexrhor rightwa 


prize. 4 agree to abide by the decision published in yore dl Wasa and fo port fas Bl sag gr buy on waar 
conditions pri: Weeki; 


t it out, h to t 
arforyar npense ahd pace ein ae enrenope ou Stach fe Rapectat standing, and I agree to abide by the Pearson's 


Sor 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 


5, Mark your envelope “ Middles No. 46,” in the top left-hand corner. Signed sevssscorssrsccreerevsceconecccveserccscovocccccseccoeceesee scecessenccesscess vee cee (No. f DO sstisvscssasescees 
psc yca cceoteaa bho or before Tuesday, December Sist. Add: 
1. There are ¢wo antry forms, 70 Al two ent orboth, You may write FOSS ccccccrcsccscecccccccccs cocccocones 
{xo Middiea oneach. If you use the two entry forms e order Ir 
1s. must be sent. you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
8 st gend a sixpenny postal order for each ae 
entry Tee ee eo trust be tade payable to { to . Arthur Pearson Ltd., above and the one below send 1/- 
end must de crossed” & Co.” jin the manner Bhown | Quse.svssssssssssecceeceecerersecesccsssereeressscoesess CULE BEFOSS AOTE oorressssersceersrscrescrscerceseverscssesserseeceeeen sesDD 
provided on tho entry form. Where one P.O. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 46. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one ent: 


form meine number of this P.O. must be writtea on WORD SELECTED. t 


% Sret prize will be awarded to the sender of 
Sina aioe eal ot wae wh 
into consid are more senders than 
le’ thas selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be aiacs 
Smongst all such senders. 
10. Other prizes will be awarded raed by the adjudicators amongst those 


* MIDDLEs.” 


A2eeeeeeee sre eereeres.coree-+- cersesesseeeeeees | SOTROe +000 O02 ent eT eEEeT ees ees rent ENee Obs arses esenseenees OSes +0ECEEe PHCCCeen een eee Oreeeneseesessenere: see, 


SOO ee ree erereeeeeeeenee ees seersesen srsessweeeedens neceerseeeeecenenees, 


competitors whose efforts stow merit. 4 agree to abide by the decision Se in ** Pearson's Weekly’’ ond to accept it as jinal, and a on this under. 
ed Zhe Fetter win accept noresponsibility in regard to the loss or now é sanding, and 1 agree to abide by the conditions printed in * Pearson's Weeki . 
very of any attempt su! 
correspondence will be entered into 1 tion with 7 Pevedeccorsvonsccen 
12 We, correspondence. will be entered into tn connection with the Signed seiniennscatrenaiatin, (W608 BOaacxichgsext 
1%. Bha published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. Z . : eeccecece 
T 66 ss Steeple, R., 10 Wetron, Rd., Blac Horne, F., Brigden House, Cres., Eri 
RESUL OF ™M | DDLES No. 42. Bten mR Ulundi Rd., Blackheat Hurst, M.’ rade ee 8t., Bintan Oo, woe 
£100. Oarr, 0... Albion St., Saxmundham. ong Ww. J., vat Avenue, Huddertfield | Jarrett, . Frindsbury, nr, Rochester. 
FIRST PRIZE, «| Qrelgntcn, A. W., Cotawold, Borebain Wood. ven, A +5 4 Marine Rd. Footing. Joho, GO," Fairidn,” Cuurcpitelis, Wocara 
The first prize of £100 has been awarded to: Dave by FE ck, Btroad, E. re bet on poutheen. Jordan, HL. "7 Woh Hones Lane, Middlew:ch, 
* x Geor . . Newpo ewis, A., ry typridd. 
a. CEC:L, 28 Commercial 8t., Halifax, Day, S35 bose ed) Warwick Faylor. 0. "E, 20 North’ ne ley iterr., Co Coventry. Uister, fs Blackest, "Yearby’ Redcar, 
” Terry, ” iT 
for the “ Middle" :— . Pancen, Ay, “) Foswe Sn Southampton, Thompson, E., General Grapam & Bt. Sunderland, Locker, Ip * eleieen tea acces mas " ianiianas 
“ IMPRACTICABLE ''—TETHERING “ IRISH BULLS."’ | Evans, Mra. Lt . Jobn's College, Brixtom Vinten, 8., 2 Manor ‘ferr., Sutton. we Ivydene, Milton Rd Henwell. 
Fairbanks ‘Mise Purniesgt 1, Bvone. Walters J Ay i sfield “Terr., Ilfracombe, Meche y. He te ckness Rd., Dundee 
The second prize ef £60 has been awarded to: Fulton, Mis 3 Ivanhoe Re et “ifctineta war Bs Altos ites Ra. igh Borgel, Mallinson, | HL’ M., Copthorne Rd., Gt. Horton 
“i Glenview Pais s 
C. W. STYLES, 20 Twilley St., Garratt Lane, alton, 3 aA ‘Bastwick, iatiews veer Ww 17 weiner ew . Hartiepool. Martm, E., 38 Harboro’ Rd. Sonthampto 2D, 
‘Wandsworth, for the “ Middle” :— Geet Roi bekkemin: Uevtaae ween v7 3 Pevont a eel. Mayor.’O,'Southfeld Ra. Paign 
és ’—occurwn’'s * wovse-wana | Silctrat, B.'¥., 251) Rontrow St., Garnethitl, | Webbe 285 London Rad., Dover. Mitcbetl \ J., Oarrig.na-oy Ghorley Wa, Herta 
HOUSE ON FIRD?’— LE Gooding: G. A” 8. Andrew Hospital, Clewer. | Wedge, F. » Chesham Rd., Amersham Moffat, W.G Caveswell Ra. . Hali Green, B'ham 
Ing '’ OVERDONE. Goll ck, Mra 5 ‘“ oie a, Kiveton Park. Walls Hi. 2 Chestuat nS enue, Stourwood, Serre H #59 W nae Ores., Edinbungh, 
ri Beec! , st 
The third prize of £40 has been awarded to: Grlee, B., 107 ee Ldnecln. Yeates, E., Winchester Rd., Southampton. Murray, 'J fe » 32 Kives i Fcc ar, 


OEQRGE MEEHAM, Hairdresser, Wake- UL J-E-, 15 Bande Av., Kendal, 
Harr! +,Pleasan Cottages, Stoneb Owen, H. 8., 26 
for the “ Middie ” : Harrison, O. 1, Whitworth Viesrase, Speansmoor| PRIZES OF 5s. EACH, | Psvouel, PB 1. Wine Rook Cone 


** SIMPLETON "—LION TAMER “' IMITATED,” Heys, J., 26 North 8t., Burnley, Pepper, B., 39 Murdock Ra., Handsworth. 
Ackroyd, 8. a Rethess: Terr., Bradf 
The fourth prize of £20 has been awarded to: Foaeinot., 1s M.. pie al iy Frome. Aastas B. ie » Meple ‘Ave, Sy ie g pick a 42 howe” es _Natage 8t., Manes, on, 
° mtt, J. L., Uecot a. i? tr, 
E. LEWIB, 8 Crofton Avenue, Bristol, | }icbkins J. Midway Ra. Pradlipoots Baylue, “E. ‘Hagleschife, po Bot Boe apa Ter. Gauideriaud. 
for the “ Middle" :— Ingram, J. 78 King Bt. Keliéring. Beagles, B., Tobacconist, Up. Parhstone; Fogle. Pykett, Mise Botte itor Hecer er Gainsts 0: 
‘* PENNY STAMPS ''—SPOONER'S SECRET SERVICE, ome we 62 caw H d., Fishponds. Beeby, 9. R Re » Aiestins choo!, Blackrock, Dube” Famson, Ws 321 Ohesterst eld He. Bet d, 
The fifth prize of £10has been awarded to; | Jones D. B, 6 Albert 8f.. Aberaston. Blake, W., 61 ‘Pig Wa cuariises Kenn Richards, Mico N., 139 Kempton Rd., Bast Tura 
F. COMPER, 40 Portland Place _North, Johnson, ‘Sg 4 Yates St., Blackpool. Bowen, W. J., Peatreguinen Kd, 8t, ‘Thomas,| Chatham’ ” ae 
Clapham, 8.W., for the ‘ Middle” Kent, § Station Rd., Biddulph. wansea, Roberts, R. P.. 118 Duke St., Liverpool. 
» ’ . W. B, 14 Swinburn itd., Darlington. Bronnan, M. J.. Xry House, Cratloe, Co. Clare, | Senders, J.B W., 454 Sackville Ra., Bexhill cu 3, 
“ HOUSE ON FIRE’’—Ou! FOR NIAGARA, Knepe, Miss 15 Corporation St., Menstield, Brocke, G., 18° St., Cardiff, Saunders, L, F., 5 Alineins Ra., 'W. 
Knowles, G., pna Place, Saltley. Brute, 'T.. 4 Coldstream’ Verr., Cardiff. Saunt, Mrs., 66 Belgrave Rd., Leicester. 
gt of £5 each have becn awarded to: | Lambert, Mrs., Springbank Cottages, Sandal. Burne, A. 33 Parnell 8t., Clonmel. Scott, W., 13 Stephenson St. ‘Addiewoll 
Mover. A,12 "Olnrence Rad., Chestorfield Burnett G.. 3 Meadowtcla Rd, Bridlington, Bee Be t. A. H, R.MLI Barracks, Cuatham, 
‘ABD, 18 8t. margaret 8 Rd., Hanwell, | Mefleten, J. 72 Avenue Parade, ria Ourawol M7 Stanley 8t., BI Shaw onto. Coronation Rd.. Halifax. 
W., for the “* Midd Mellor, Ht, 2 Lamb St. Hanley. Clark, W. 7 6, Broadmead Rd.. Policentone, Bherg d, 8, Cotebill, 8. emia Conveaih 
“ yinsT TURN ''—TOMMY'S TIMEPIECE SUCCUMBS, Merten, L. Obserstr Ofte ig Tt a aT ie E., 8 og Be is, Sbeiteld, pute G A, Loushyiew, T x - Baliyailian, & Boltast. 
and to Moscardiny. Mil St Paley, Gritaber, VA 57 The Chase, Clapham. Sethe Gy 32 Lonsdale Bt. “Farm, Boulh Wart. 
JOHN H. HOWARTH, 60 James St. Great Munro, Moe's “Orssepe ark Brive, Beonistoun, Qosby, R. Prarie 8t., Millfield, Sunderland. Brentwood. 
Harwood, Lanc., tor the * Middle Pan We 3d Beiston Grove Grouch End. Downs, ©, 4 Charles St. iyi a Bleinsby, ety biockmere Fond, Wileinaton. 
“ sinsT TURK '’—TOMMY'S TICKER SMASHED Peace, “gest Murray Rd.. Sheffield. Dunn, 8. (., Middle Rd. Beren Kings, “Mford. Toren S Marlborough Rd., Ras Seathort.. 
'e Foffors, L Wellesley 8t., Shelton, bury, P., 5 Queen St. Middleton. Hartlepool. | Townsley, G. iene Grove, Greenhe: 
Phi line, BS 5. . 38 87 Cowd dge Rd., Cardiff, wards, J., Iogleburne Lodge, Malmesbury, Turner, 0. B., Post Office, } Hick Novions 
PRIZES OF 10s EACH Phillips J,0.F James Sts Docks, Cora," Elmslie, “A.W. “opie Teh Teland. ueenstown, Usher, 'B., Kenmare Rd ton Pk, Li: er 
c . #. Ox! a arrar, T., 57 Bridget St Rugoy; Warburton, B Btoc hioa ied.  Ohorlt. cum-H-: 7 
ee Ee ears © oan Wak Jet Sg le ei di, toma | PRP get | 
fg! , Newark 1 ‘ameon, lewa: jose Igo, A 
Aeerrolvaena sy genet |x te Bee hi, Sragton fo Sane a Ra eERAaang, | Wee Miata i outa se 
ee a fag eather RY Hee heayy, | Beteouae, Y- 38,08 “Be ae Brews: WIA, Ween Sheard” Woodend. | Why. A. W, 0. $4 Norway B., Foraade 
Bennet, PW, 83 Shaftesbury Rd., Crouch Hill, | Ro Jo Darvante ha Fleetwood. Henkins, O, tows Halt Begg ‘120 Rock Ave., Gillingham, 
Ber Gid Pomona Inn, Newoastie, HL, Blenheim Gardens, Wallington, | Heath, Pa Bradford. Wintle Ww. ie He Shropham. Thetfor i 
Blacktvaen ¥. Ville, Be Fomeel 4 “Eoun Nontentos tans Heath. Vi Ht.1 Hamilton Bd. Doliie Tl, N.W, | Wisemin, Hf. “Avon Rord. Revd’ Hoole Rd, Chester 
Rooth, W., 37 Byelands 8t., Grove |. Middiesbro ayers, G. F., Oalmhead, Taunton. . Hi B, 40 St Newcastle. Staffe. Words ‘3. H., Moorland Pl., Hyde Pk., Leeds 
Trrecegtrdie, M.. 7 Bankieid Av., Bock: Seward, TF. 44 Manworthy Bd. Brislingtem | Hine, WGP Oe host ot Printed by Honace Cox, Bream’e Buildings. 
Saheb is Sevceanou: (RSIS NASR NE |e Heche ite | paced Pe oy Gar 
; Fairt * 92'% . mn Houses, Castleford. Itp., at Pearson’s Weekl ngs, Heu- 
Carbonell, Mls A., Fairford, Glos, Gnee, B., 22 weet Bt. W.. Hol Holmen, Ming Edith A.. Merlyn; Oarnferas Hotta Street, London, W.C. 


So numerous have been our 
Successes during the past few months that 


we have been enabled to increase 

our already large staff, and we 
are now prepared to accept a further 200 members 
on our system of 


No Win No Pay! 


The best Efforts 


iT IS POSSIBLE FOR BRILLIANT 
BRAINS TO EVOLVE 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


CONT 


AINING 


12 BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


TOP 


O 


are sent out to our members. We pay our Staff handsomely --Prize- 


winning Efforts cannot be had cheap. If we did not get winners’ 
commissions we should lose £ s. d. every week. 


THIS MEMBER HAS MADE | LETTER FROM 


An Income of £2 a week’ A £250 Prize Winner. 


_ FOR TWO YEARS. | SEVEN OTHER PRIZES WON SINCE. 
Dear Sir,—I have now been a member of ; Dear Sirs,—It is just turned a year ago 
your Society for over two years and during | since I had the good fortune to win a £250 
that time very few weeks have gone by with- | with one of your Brilliant Solutions, after 
out me having secured a prize. 1 had fourin | having previously spent much time myself 
one week and have several times had two. I | without avail, and having had the help of 
| 
| 
i} 


~~ The lot, packed free, amd sent ons eceiptof 


2 Supesb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
S2in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson, 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable and 
useful blanket, size 5Cin, hy 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 


size 82in. by 54in., weight FREE 


have not yet captured a real big prize—my | quite a number of advertisers who coutd not 
biggest was £20—but my income from com. | even win for me a consolation prize. As you 
petitions has exceeded £2 per week. I mean | know. I am: still competing, and have never 
to persevere with you inthe hope that I shall! sent in any efforts except those ‘you have 
land £300 one of these days. Your solutions | supplied since my big win, and I am pleased 
are always good and far in front of those sent | to say that I won seven prizes as follows :— 
me by other advertisers Ihave tried. Ihave | £2 10s. and £1 (Answers), £5 and £1 (" Dis- 
had Prizes from every paper running compe- | patch”), £1(° Pearsons”), 10s. (" Tit-Bits"), 
titions, and as you know I rarely send in| and £1 ("Ideas"), The business I established 
more than one coupon a week to each. Igive | with my win is doing very weil, and alto- 
you permission to use this, and to give my | gether [am havinga very prospcrous time, all 
name and address to anyone applying to you | through your help. If you publish this please 
for same. Yours with many thanks, W.H. | use the nom de plume of GRATEFUL. 


Let us win you a Regular Weekly Income 
Send for a Free Trial Now! Eitorts’ter'any ‘raver Vaet. enclose 


Efforts fer any paper FREE. close 
Stam Address; we shall also send 
you our three-months’ NO WIN NO PAY Members! nip 
“The Prize Winners’ Chronicle” containing PROO 


5lb. Very warm. 
2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


Form and the latest issue of 


12 WHITE BEOROGM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL of many wins, ADDRESS: 


All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of C ets, Heartbrugs. ilts, Table Iinen, Bed- 
steads, Overmantels, Gurtains, Blan ote, &c.,Post Free, ™ hen writing, you mention 


Pearson's er tly, 23 12 1932, 
F, HODGSON & SONS porte 2 icerciasi, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


importers & Merchants, 


Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Society, Beverley, E. Yorks. 


Reynolds, Hull; A. W. Knights, Farnham, Saxmundbani: 

Anderson, Shettleston, Glasgow; W. Winck os, Hull: A. Gris 
wood, Brightlingsea; J. R. Marsh, Hounslow, Middlesex; Mra. 
C, Tawson, Stoke-on-Trent; Mrs. M. Crow, Milnsbridge, Hudders- 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“ GUESS" CONTEST. 


OUR CHRISTMAS CHEQUE 
FIRST LIST OF AWARDS. 


field: Mrs. Cotton, Stoke: F Booth, Grantham; Mis D. K. “ ” . : 
. a Sak, 5 im : aaa Hobbs, Blandford,’ Dorset: A. Regers. Plaitow. EF. EG. _ A‘ safe" reply was asked for in response to a lady's 
The following is the first list of awards made in cone | Dane West Hendon: J’ biatites eee s. Kimo, | inguiry, "Can you veces my age?” A sealing-wax set 


nection with the Magic Christmas Cheque, which appeared 
in our Christmas Double Number: 


CHEQUES OF TEN SHILLINGS EACH. 

B. Jones, E. Dulwich, SI; J. G. Walton, Newcastle n-Tyne 
HH. O. Minton, Enfield: C. Kent, Caversham; Mis, R chardson, 
Millbrook, Southampten; Mr-. A. E. Bonfield, Enfied Wa h, 
N.: Bob Cox, Lewes: Mrs. Winter, Kentish Towa, N.W.; H. 
Miles, Aberdare; J. Hipperson, Fulham, 5.W.; Mrs. W. Brown, 
Clapham, 8.\.: Mics K. Pritcha'd, Chesiire; C. MH. Hairs o, 
Northumberland Park, N.: H. Brace, Brookfields, Birm:ngham; 
A, 9. Jubn-on, Forest Gate, E.: ©. B. Jarvis, Tollingt n Par’ 
N.; Mrs. Wilderspin, Chatham, Kent. 5. Hen-on, W. Bromwich, 
Staffs; R. Isles, Dundee; G. Williams, Harrow: Mis b. 
Humphris, Appleby, Westmorland; J. I, Morley, Bailyhaun:s, 


Co, avo; aster Robertson, Teddington; W. Bethel, 
Eccles; Mrs. V. Martin, Fulham, SW.; I. 0, Mara, Regen:'s 
Park Road, N.W.; C. W. Smith, Reading; G. Beney, Hi ve; 


Mis. C. Kemp, Dubin: 
Aviemo.e; E. C. 
E. Tuner, W._Bridg i iS 


Mrs. A. Johnson, Wolverton, Bucks: 
Miss Mary Reynolds, Harrow; R. Cameron, 
Fearenside, Liverpool, 8.; A \ 1 oT 
Buckland, Nottingham; C. Stone, Shepherd's Bush, W.._ 
FE. Woodley, Highbury Paik, N.; P. Stevenson, Bathgate, N.B.; 
J. Dwyer, Redcar; Mr:. Barry, Battersea. S.W.; A. Ringham, 
Barry, Cardiff; Mrs. Young, Farnwoith: G. Linder, Wuiteliat!, 
8.W.:'S. Breeze, Bermendscy. S.E.; J. H. Tingcy, Giantham; H. 
Smyth, Newington Butts, 8.E. 


CHEQUES OF FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Mre. H. Elderton, Rhedesville Road, W.; P. Wright, Wand 
worth Road, 5.\W.; Miss K. Minsins, Dalten-in Furies; C. 3. 
Skilton, Pembroke Dock, S._Walos; Mass D. Lester, Reaaing; 
W. D. Thomson, Greenock: E. Sturt, Lowes; Mrs. Davis, Ponty- 
ridd; I. I. Losowsky, Cleveland Stiect, W.: Mrs. Guest. Stour- 
brid eo; F. T. Page, Holb rn, W.C.; FB. Todd, Ramsgate; M ss 
H. McMahon, Brixton, 8W.; A. E. Hammond. Plymouth, 
M. Askew, Shere, Suricy; P. Gordon, Hull: W. Hughes, Salf : 
Miss A. Wallace, Golder’s Green Read, N.W.; A. E. Robinson, 
Reading: Miss J. scMichael, Paisley; J. Willis, Hetlon-le-Hule; 
Mise A. Unsworth, Barrow-in-Furne:s; M 


iss K, Kindel', Furniey: 


. Lioyd, Wigston Magna, Leicester; elton, Romford; T. 
eee Alt, fiatrow: Kies. Honey bourne, dit; I. D. Goren, 
Barking, E.; H. ©. Warrick, Forest Ga‘e, ; Albert Mort, Win- 


chester; 'C. Lawson, Ol ham: J. Ri', Whi ehaven; P.W. Brucher, 
Old Brompt n, Kent: ©. M. ‘furrer. S Mack:.cy, N.B. 5,484 La: ce- 
Corpl. J. Clark, Aldershot; R. Main, Hariesden; T. Whiting, 
8. Liverpool; J. Phillipe, L.S., H.M.S. Swift, c.o. G.P.O., Londoa, 
E.C.: F. Smith, Foleshill, Coventry; Mrs. J, B, Hearth, Leicester; 
E. W. Fell, Harlesden, N.W.; D, McIntosh, Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, Langside; H. Newton, Camberwell Road, S.E.; J. 
Ramsden, Luton, Beds.; Miss A. Hall, Wigan; J. Back, Rother- 
hithe, 8.E.: Miss M. Dowst, Booterstown, Co. Dublin; J. T. 
Treine, Tadmouth, Cornwall; Mrs. B, Williams, Stenchou e, 
Devon; H. Moore, Walthamstow: Mrs. H.C. Butcber, Hendon 

W. Petrie, West Gorton, Manchester; T. Oliver, Royal Mist 


Street, E.; J.C. Moffat, Galashiels, Scotland; Mis. Payton, 
Walthamstow; H. IL. Mooney, Dublin; W. G. Lennie, Liver- 
pool; Mrs, A. Davis, Brocknell, Berks; W. anning, Wan- 


stead; T. W. Burland, FE. Dulwich, 3.E.; ©. H. Grant, 
Kingston, Portsmouth; Miss E. Handcock, Chard. Som.; G. T. 
Blewkinss Wallasey, Cheshire; A, Mortimer, Mountain Ast, 
Glam.; Rogers, Haverfordwe:t; J. Hopper, Newca tle on- 
Tyne: w. J. Honey, Tavender Hiil, 8.W.: C. H. Howard, New 

ilton, Hants; B, Roberts, Widnes; W. Whalley, Huil; J. 
Crookston, Gourock; A. Jenkins, Pontypridd; R, F, Gregory, 
Granthaw’; Mrs. Huntly, Hurst Green, Sussex; R. L. Hughes, 
Oldham; 'M. Macdonald, Old Keut Road, S.E.; Mis EB. 
Stanger, Weybridee, Mrs. 3. Hopkins, Sparkbill, Birthingbam ; 
J. ixon, Heckington, Lincs.; Mra, ostyr, Ruthin; Mrs, 
W. J. Woelven, Woolston, Hante.; Miss Olara Watkins, Dudley; 
H. V. Hanna, Clone>, Ireland; Bridges, Norb.ton; A. 


D} 
" 


Ge ent oat: Plimer, Blakeabal!, Wolscrkampton; J. Barrett, 
(Christmas Gift winners held aver for lack of 
Space.) 


OUR GIFT WINNERS. 


They carried their * Pearson's" in their hands 
And this is what we gave them. (See pig: 65.3.) 


: Lapies’ Purses To -- 
Mrs. Pitchey, 37 Libra Ra., Plaistow, E. 
E. T, Hitchins, 23 Denholme Rd, Maida Hill, W. 
Mra. G. Luck, 3 Sussex Cott. Park, KE. Finchley. 
W. Best, 57 Si. James's Rd., Brixton, S.W. 
Misa E. Dibley, 38 Hastings Houses, Hastings St, 
King's Cross, W.C, 

Sitver Cicar Cutters To-- 
S.S. Brownhill, ** Castle Mona,” Scarcroft, near Leeds, 
H. C, Bury, 30 Ashburnham Rd_, Greenwich, SE 
T. A. Mair, 49 Norwood Grove, Liverpool. 


Brian Piprs To. - 
J. Hart, 16 St. Peter’s Rd., Mile End, E 
G. Morelev, 13 Churchill Rd., Homerton, N.E 
R .E. Hughes, 27 Caister Rd., Balham, S.W. 
H de dt eman, 21 Victoria Rd., Clapham Common, 


StytocrapHic Prxs To— 
Miss W. James, 11, Twickenham KRd., Leytonstone 
Mrs. Rourke, 58 Southdale Rd., Wavertree, Liverpool 
J. Evans, care of Mrs. Stokes, 386 Beneon Kd, 

Birmingham. 

Miss Tweedale, 26 Upper Talbot Street, Blackpool. 
Mrs. A. Ridings, 17 Oxford Rd., Blackpool. 
Mrs Walker, Westfield, Lockburn Rd., Glusgow, 
L. J. Morphew, 69 York Rd., Forest Gate, EK. 
J. T. Creighton, 12 Ipplepen Rd., South Tojtenham, N, 
Miss Kitty Loftus, 15 Fox St., Liverpool. 
W. Johnson, 5 Willoughby Avenue, Holbeck, Leeds. 
Hitgh McKenzie, 879 Argyle St., Glasgow. 
S. L. Burnett, Ford Rd., Ashford. Middlesex. 
W., Livingston, 9 Eskdale St., Crosshill, Gluegow. 
G. B, Greenhalgh, 293 Cheethain Hill Rd., Manchester. 


Soverrticn Purses To— 


F. Marrin, 20 Rosenthorpe Rd., Peckham, S_E. 
J. Aulich, 4 Maitland Park Rd., London, N.W. 
W. R. Ede, 54 Windgor Kd., Holloway, N. 
Sarety Razors To - 
S. Hooper, 5 Coffins Rd., Exeter. 
W.N. Thorn, 15 Trederwen Rd., London Fields, N.E. 
W. Medhurst, 59 Murkirk Rd.. Catford, S.i8, 


Miss R. Sankey, 1964 Mare St., Hackney, N E. 
H. Hawswell, 31 Bertio Rd., Willesden Groen, NW. 
W. J. Pope, 112 Kilrayock St., London, W. 


Fotpina Nat Scissors To-- 
C. S. Mainwaring, 107 Varley Rd., Stamford Hill, N. 
So carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


has been cent to cach of the following five competitors 
who suggested the best enswers: 

J. L. Bullin, 142 Breeckley Rd., Brockley, S.E.; W. P. 
Hall, Budkrooke Barracks, Warwick; Ho Keen, 1 Weet 
Claremont St., Ediaburgh; E. F. Palgrave, 4 Vera ‘Ter, 
Fitshanger Lune, Enling, W.; D. Rhys, Veterchurch, 


Herefor 
“ SHIRT" CONTEST. 

In this contest a second line was required rhyming 
with “Of all the torments known to mun, the greatest 
wo assert.”’ The five be-t attempta were received from 
the followiny, to each of whom the prize of a briar pipe 
has been eent: 

F. D. Beare, Winchester St., Andover; J. L. Craw- 
ford, 19 Lintmill Cott 3, Neilston, Renfrewshire; Mrs. 
Jackson, 1 Ripley A Perth St.. Chanterlands Ave., 
Hull; J. ‘T. Morris, Mubel Ave., Worsles, Manchester; 
H. W. Solly, 8 Murillo Rd., Lee, S.B 


“BARGAIN" CONTEST. 

Por the five best sentences, the words of which begin 
with the letters in BARGAIN, blue-bird brooches have 
been allocated to the following ludy competitors: 

Miss, D. Cumpbell, 39 Fennereau Rd., Ipswich; Mre. 
J. Cook, 73 May St., Derby: Mrs. E. Cooke, 15 Thomas 
St... Northampton, Miss K. Merris, 104 Finch Rd., 
Lozells, Birminghain; Miss E. B. Stecr, 37 Connaught 


kd., Lancaster. 
“POST”™ CONTEST. 


Competitors wero invited to construct sentences, 
using the initial letters, POSTCARD CONTEST. The 
prize of a etylo pen has been forwarded to each of the 


following winners, who submitted tho five best een- 
tence3: 

J. GL. Crawford, 19 Lintmill Cottages, Ne 
Glasgow; IF. W. Gould, 54 Campbell -Rd., Sov 


Hants; J. Graddon, Dowlish Wake, Ilminster, $ 
set; J. Jones, Fenella Cottage, Grango Rd, 
Cheshire; G. Stewart, 7 Church St., Ennis, 


“ SOAP" CONTEST. 


Suggestions were asked for as to the best n 
of opening @ conversation with a tradesman, en 
one wished to obtain his orders for the eale ol 
kind of eoap, The winners of the five watches 
for the beat ideas were as follows : 

E. Arnold, 67 St. Mary St., Cardiff: J. J. Mo 
Dudhope _St., Dundee; F.C Handall, 1 Grew. 


Grdns., Jesmond, Neweast!le-on-Tyne, EB. Sonith, “8 
Pearl St., Carlinghow, Batley; G. Lf. Smith, 38 Edward 


St., Radcliffe. 
“SPLASHED" CONTCST. 

Readers were asked to imagine what the Sub-Editer 
remarked to the driver of the motor-hus whieh 
bespattered his new suit with mud when he was crocs. 
ing the road. Five briar pines have been allocated to 
the following for the best things said: 


G. Banks, (3 West St, Southsea. AL Barne.. 39 Tea, 
Hill Rd, Boscombe; W. DP. Hines, 47 Vern vscon Ra, 
Small Heath, Birmingham; H. H. SutelhiMe. 248 Lug'ey 


Brook, Royton, Oldham; J. Wilkinson, Sunny Bar 
Collins Rd.. Bamber Bridge, Lancs 


